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vSAN (J.T.) — Ms Majesty 
p0& Hussein will address the 
Rh/ 0 Thmwfay evening, the Jor- 
°*ft[News Agency, Petra, said. 
P&agency said die “compreben- 
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t aman people and tfae Arab 
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CAIRO (AP) — Preliminary results of muniapa] elections showed 
Wednesday that Pres dent Hosni Mubarak's ruling party has maintained 
its majority in the local councils. Mahmoud A! Sherif. minister of local 
government, told Egyptian Television that out of the 26 provinces, results 
m eight of them were tabulated and showed the National Democratic 
Party (NDP) to maintain its majority. The main contenders of the 
elections were die NDP. a Muslim fundamentalist alliance 
running under the Socialist Labour Party (SLP) flag and the centre -right 
New Wafd party. Mr. Mubarak's party automatically gained more than 83 

per cent of the seats because it was not opposed by other parties. The 
" . m u * ■ j. ten i— 1 :i .1 n no Ur 


party fitted opposition in less than 450 local council out of 2,779. Mr. 
Sherif said that m Suez province, the southern entrance of the Suez Canal, 

the NDP won 16 of the 18 councils. The Muslim fundamentalist alliance 
won one council and runoff elections will be held for one. In the southern 
province of Minya. the NDP won 1 1 of the councils by election while the 

Muslim alliance won four councils. 
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iCIinton pledges ‘new Americ 



been carried ^ America, casting his elec- 
acting on a.,*? 1 “[landslide over President 
noting rht- r»_ 1 ? k Bush as a mandate for a 


noti ns the hn Jr Bns| i 38 a 11131X1316 101 a 
works b\ Crm i tonomic course, 
ajv AibrartrS? 11, punctuated by palpable 
untouched J '*tnger ended Tuesday with 
room. ! c Democratic White House 

» since 1976 — and only the 

I Democratic presidency in 

‘ BBC TV laui£L ceol,,ry - ~ 

• "tlimon won 32 states and 

1 ! St t. 3nS-Aftstrict of Columbia; Mr. 

| service &° k 18 stat6s - 

, ( rs |ave the 42nd president 

t ! LONDON • iDi najorities in Congress, en- 
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v-tad women aid minorities 
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ini- »C-‘ i^ :0a -dramatic gains in the new 
! T 1 ":;-. The Sly socialist in 

i ^-s® won reelection, 

j ‘J 1 / 3 ®*- American' people have 

I ;"™-b make a new beginning," 

; U l - 'J-.-.-Kcr htintrai said fn a victory 


; U'l -*!r..::K C r bjjnton said in a victory 
i : ■ " "■ in Little Rock, Arkansas. 

1 ,av h;c * - ’-i s'- Election is a clarion call for 
! ttjR*T: to face the challenges 

/- r - ndof the cold war and the 

> JV' “• - ’ ' ~.r : srmg of the next century, to 
i'-' ' •-' ';*j ^growth to our country and 
; » s - ^mity to our people.” 

iv-ieni^i. . :: ;a cutinton vowed to confront 
A-rid.s re ns “too long ignored,’* 
v*id. WST. ‘:;ay|je economy to AIDS and 
1 istv. trans'-.u:!' sairomneut. 
rrurrsTTissic- Qstfeding defeat Tuesday 


night, Mr. Bush offered to make 
the transition of power smooth. 

“The American people have 
spoken and we respect the majes- 
ty of the democratic system," Mr. 
Bush declared. 

“We -will get behind this new 
president” Mr. Bush said in ex- 
tending a hand of friendship to 
fee man who took away his job. 

“f believe [ have upheld the 
honour of the presidency of the 
United States,” Mr. Bush said to 
fee cheers of several hundred; 
persons who filled about two- 
thirds of a small hotel ballroom. 

He offered a gracious conces- 
sion speech and made it clear that 
in his final days in office there 
would be no rancour or bitterness 
towards the victor. 

The decisive loss ends Mr. 
Bush’s political career and fee 12 
years he spent working at the 
White House, eight of them as 
vice-president. 

Mr. Bnsb remains in office 
■until Jan. 20, when Mr. Clinton 
will be administered fee oath of 
office at noon. 

On Monday, the 68-year-old 
Bush campaigned in six states and 
declared he would never again be 
a candidate for political office. 

As the long, painful evening 
• wore on for the Republican faith- 
ful who turned out for a “victory 
party," large television screens at 
either end of the ballroom flashed 
fee names of state after state that 


fell into fee Clinton camp. 

There were no false hopes. 
When the television showed Mr. 
Clinton had captured Georgia 
and Michigan — vital to any hope 
for an upset — the party was over 
before it began. 

Ross Perot, whose candidacy 
was the very symbol of the turbu- 
lent political season now ended, 
saluted Mr. Clinton too. 

“We need to all work together 
and work with fee new adminis- 
tration and give it a world class 
best effort to get these problems 
solved,” said fee Dallas bil- 
lionaire, who ran a strong but 
distant third after spending $60 
million on bis campaign. 

Beginning was a new day for 
the Democratic Party and its 
young ticket, the 46-year-old 
Arkansas governor and his 44- 
year-old running mate, Tennes- 
see Senator A1 Gore. On Jan. 20, 
fee nation’s leadership will be 
passed for the first time to mem- 
bers of the generation shaped by 
the Vietnam war. 

“We feel good tonight,” Mr. 
Gore said. “But think of how 
we're going to feel when we 
change a country.” 

Change was fee theme of vir- 
tually every campaign, from fee 
White House to the statehouse. 
To varying degrees, fee voters, 
delivered. 

The biggest change of all came 
in a big way. 


Mr. Clinton won 43 per cent of 
the popular vote, the lowest for a 
presidential winner since Richard 
Nixon matched that in 1968. 

But Mr. Clinton won 32 states 
and the District of Columbia. It 
takes 270 electoral votes to win 
tfie White House. 

U.S. presidents are not elected 
directly by the people, but by fee 
electoral college — essentially a 
rubber-stamp body that casts its 
electoral votes according to state 
results on a winner-take-all basts. 
Each State has as many electoral 
votes as it does House and Sen- 
ate seats — from 3 to 54. 

Mr. Perot won no states, but 
his 19 per cent showing was best 


by a third-party candidate since 
Teddy Roosevelt's 27 per cent in 


Teddy Roosevelt's 27 per cent in 
1912. 

Nearly 100 million Americans 
voted, the largest number in his- 


tory. The turnout, expected to be 
about 55 per cent of those eligi- 


ble, was up sbarply from 1988 
when barely 50 per cent cast 
ballots. 

Even as he claimed victory, 
Mr. Clinton made appeals for 
unity, asking Americans to work 
together across racial and ethnic 
lines, and asking supporters of 
Mr. Bush and Mr. Perot to rally 
to his cause. 

Democratic congressional lead- 
ers pledged cooperation. But Re- 
publican Senate leader Bob Dole 
of Kansas suggested confronta- 


tion lay ahead. “There’s not a 
clear mandate,” he insisted. 

For all the assaults on his char- 
acter and record as governor, ir 
was a campaign fought largely on 
Mr. Clinton’s terms, over the 
painful recession much of the 
country is still struggling to 
escape. 

Mr. Bush, who had registered a 
record 90 per cent popularity in 
1991 after the Gulf war. fell well 
short of his vow to pull oft “the 
political upset of the century." 
He was doomed by a staggering 
economy. 

The recession’s legacy was seen 
in Clinton victories across the 
industrial states. New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio and 
Michigan. Mr. Clinton had Cali- 
fornia, too, in fee Democratic 
column for the first time since 
1964. 

Without any of those, even 
Florida and Texas victories left 
Mr. Bush without a formula for 
four more years. Mr. Bush beat 
fee all-southern Democratic tick- 
et across most of the south, but 
the Democrats swept New Eng- 
land. and made major inroads ia 
the mountain states. 

In his victory speech, Mr. Clin- 
ton pledged: “We v*5H seek fee 
best and nest able and most 
committed people throughout 
this country to be a part of our 
team.” 

His first priority: An economic 


stimulus package, anchored by 
road, bridge and other projects 
designed to create jobs quickly. 
Mr. Clinton also promised leg- 
islation providing health care for 
all Americans within 100 days, 
and pledged to push quickly for a 
family leave law. and campaign 
finance reform. 

Many U.S. presidents have, 
come to office without a popular 
majority — John Kennedy and 
Richard Nixon among them — 
and Mr. Clinton will enjoy both a 
big electoral edge and a solidly 
Democratic Congress to work 
with. 

His victory returned fee White 
House to a party feat has held it 
only four years out of the last 24. 
And it marked a rumbling shift to 
political landscape such as Amer- 
ica has not seen since 1980 when 
the last Democrat. Jimmy Carter, 
was tossed out in a conservative 
nprising that swept Ronald 
Reagan in and Mr. Bosh with 
him. 

Tuesday’s vote in effect was 
America sounding the final offi- 
cial death kneD of fee “Reagan 
revolution.” 

Mr. Clinton, who will be the 
third-youngest U.S. president 
ever, rose from fatherless poverty, 
to hold himself out as leader of “a 
new Democratic Party” as sensi- 
tive to business and to main- 
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Jordan Times Staff Reporter 
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in Indians also made 

3 " ' gains in fee congressional 
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more than 20 incumbents in the 
House of Representatives. But 
still more than 90 per cent of the 
349 incumbents seeking reelec- 
tion were on their way back to tfae 
Capitol. 

But overall, the net Republican 
gains in the House were expected 
to only total about 10 seats — far 
short of tfae number they needed 
to control the lower chamber, in 
Democratic hands since 1954. 
Until Tksday, Democrats had a 
268-166 advantage over the Re- 
publicans. 

Democrats won or led in the 
fight for 259 seats, while, fee 
Republicans captured or were 
ahead In tfae battle for 175 others. 
The House’s lone independent, 
socialist Berme Sanders of Ver- 
mont, was reelected. 

“I'm quite satisfied we’re going 
to (be) .... working together with 
the Clinton adminstration,” said 
House Speaker Thomas Foley, 
who won reelection in his 
Washington state district. 

Democrats in the Senate had 
37 holdover senators goi ng into 
the elections. Twenty Democ ra ts 
won and one was leading in their 
contests, setting the party tip to 
increase its majority in die die 
100-member body from 57 to 58. 
Republicans were left wife 42 
seats, inducting 28 holdovers. 

Carol Moseley Braun of Illinois 
became fee firt black Woman ever 
elected to the Senate, which has 
not had any black members at all 
since Republican Sen. Edward 
Brooke of Massachusetts left 
office in 1979. 


AMMAN — While not shedding 
any tears over the defeat of 
George* Bush in the U.S. pres- 
idential elections, Jordanians are 
not celebrating the rise of Bill 
Clinton to fee echelon of Amer- 
ican power either. 

As far as the Arab World is 
concerned. Jordanian politicians 
say. Mr. Bush and Mr. Clinton 
are two faces of the same coin, 
and no major positive changes in 
American policy could be ex- 
pected towards the Arab World 
and fee Arab- Israeli conflict wife 
Mr. Clinton in the White House. 

At worst, they say, America 
wifi tilt more towards Israel. At 
best, the United States wfll main- 
tain vital many described as its 
biased policy vis-a-vis the region 


and its issues. 

A different U.S. approach to 
fee region will have to be promp- 
ted by reorganisation of the Arab 
house, not changes in Washing- 
ton, they said. 

“The American foreign policy 
responds to the firmness wife 
which other peoples press for 
their rights," Speaker of the Low- 
er House of Parliament Abdul 
Latif Arabiyac told the Jordan 
Times Wednesday. “Whether 
America’s president is Bush or 
Cfinton is irrelevant because peo- 
ple’s rights are not usually given 
to them. They have to work to 
obtain them,” be said. 

Maintaining that President 
Bush and President-elect Clinton 
are equally supportive of Israel, 
members of Parliament say the 
only difference between the two 
is fee degree of openness in which 


they express their pro-Israeli 
stands. 

Clinton is frank enough to say 
that he supports Israel,” Mr. 
Arabiyat said. “Others are more 
ambiguous.” 

Mr. Bush was promoting 
Israeli interests when be helped 
launch fee Arab- Israeli negotia- 
tions in Madrid last year, said 
Islamist Member of Parliament 
Yousef A1 Athem. Mr. Clinton 
will follow on that policy to furth- 
er protect and help the Jewish 
state, he said. 

Foreign Minister Kamel Abu 
Jaber saw no sea change in Amer- 
ican Middle East policy under a 
Clinton administration, saying 
that changes in the leadership will 
not dramatically recolour 2 policy 
processed and adopted by institu- 
tions. 

The president-elect seems in- 


terested in the Middle East peace 
process. Dr. Abu Jaber, voicing 
expectations of a continuation of 
American commitment to the 
peace process, which he said had 
developed its own momentum. 

However, Dr. Abu Jaber stres- 
sed in an interview wife Jordan 
Television the necessity of con- 
tinued American recognitions of 
United Nations Security Council 
resolutions 242, 338 and 425 as 
fee basis for settling fee Arab- 
Israeti conflict. 

Other Jordanian observers saw 
fee Democratic Party’s depend- 
ence on minorities, including 
American Jews, for its grasaro ot 
support as a reason for concern. 

Warning that the Democratic 
Party is more supportive of 
Israel, former Minister of Health 
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Clinton win draws sorrow 


(Coutfeued on page 5> 


SOME ARABS greeted Bill 
Clinton’s victory wife uneasiness 
Wednesday because of a cam- 
paign promise to recognise occu- 
pied Jerusalem as capital of 
Israel. 

But Palestinians and Israelis 
voiced hope Mr. Clinton would 
push the Arab-Israch peace pro- 
cess and not get dogged down in 
solving domestic problems to the 
exclusion of international issues. 

Iraqis danced wife joy at the 
defeat of George Bush, but 
Kuwaitis mourned the defeat of 
the man who forged the military 
coalition that drove Iraqi troops 
from the emirate. 

Syrian Foreign Minister 
Farouk A1 Sharaa warned of 
dangerous repercusskms if Mr. 


Quiton acknowledged occupied 
Jerusalem as the Jewish state’s 
capital. 

“I don’t think President Gin- 
toQ wfll take such a biased stand 
and risk kindling the wrath of 
Muslims from Indonesia in the 
Pacific to Morocco on the Atlan- 
tic,” Mr. Sharaa said in an inter- 
view wife the Arabic service of 
the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. 


Israeli Foreign Minister Shi- 
mon Peres played down concerns 
in his country feat Mr. Clinton 
would deal mostly wife domestic 
issues, neglecting aid to Israel or 
the peace process. 

Mr. Peres told Israel Radio; 
“The talks will continue and I’m 
convinced feat also the new admi- 
nistration will show deep and 


serious interest in fee talks.” 

In Tunis. Palestine Liberation 
Organisation (PLO) spokesman 
Jamil Hiial said the PLO hoped 
Mr. Clinton would “exercise 
p r e ssu re on Israel to make it 
acce p t a just, lasting and compre- 
hensive settlement.” 

Nsyef Hawatmeb. leader of the 
JJemosratic Front for fee Libera- 
tion of Palestine, hailed tire de- 
feat of Mr. Bush and voiced hope 
Mr. Clinton would be more pro- 
Palesnnian. 


He said Mr. Bush, in master- 
minding the current Arab-Israeli 
peace process, “stripped our 
Palestinian people of their right 
to self-determination, a return to 
their homes and comprehensive 
p eac e." 

Lebanon’s ambassador to 


Washington, Simon Kmn, said 
fee talks might slow down duri ng 
fee transition but “there axe dear 
signals feat the president-elect 
intends to make tins delay as 
short as possible by appointing a 
personal envoy to oversee the 
peace process." 

Recent reports said Mr. Clin- 
ton would name former President 
Jimmy Carter, another Democrat 
who mediated Israel’s only peace 
treaty wife an Arab state — 

Egypt- 

But the peace process was not 
the focus in Kuwait or Iraq. 

“We were planning a huge 
party to celebrate Bush’s victory, 
but now it looks like we have to 
tune to Iraqi Television and 


(Continued on page 5) 


GLOBAL LEADERS reminded* 
Bill Clinton of America’s respon- 
sibilities as fee sole superpower 
Wednesday and said revitalising 
fee U.S. economy was important 
to the entire worid. 

Across the continents, reaction 
to Mr. Clinton's victory over 
President George Bush was 
generally upbeat, though several 
Icadeis expressed concern that he 
aright restrict worid trade. 

German Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl said “dose solidarity” wife 
the United States “is even more 
im po rta nt as we face new chal- 
lenges after the end of the East- 
West conflict.” 

“Our hopes for a more peace- 
ful worid and for tfae carrying out 
of human rights, democracy and a 
market economy everywhere in 
Europe and in the world still have 
not been fulfilled,” be declared. 

Some politicians worry Mr. 
Quiton might quickly cut U.S. 
military strength in Europe, at a 
time when they believe an Amer- 
ican presence is desperately 
ne eded be c ause of increasing in- 
stability. 

But in Serbia, under U.N. 
sanctions for helping mote Bos- 
nia’s civil war, some leaders ex- 
pected no letup in the tough U.S. 
line towards them. “We don’t 
believe much will change in 
American policy towards our 
country,” said Foreign Minister 
Ifija Djultic. 

Russian president Boris Yeltsin 
and British Prime Minister John 
Major expressed hope for a con- 
tinuation of the partnerships 
established daring fee Bush pres- 
idency. 

Mr. Major anticipated “con- 


tinuing dose and friendly rela- 
tions between our two coun- 
tries." 

Foreign policy took a back s«; 
to the economy in fee U.S. ela- 
tion campaign, but many govern- 
ments said Mr. Clinton must rec- 
ognise America’s global lead- 
ership. 

“I believe fee leadership of fee 
United States is as necessary as 
ever to preserve peace and en- 
hance democracy and a market 
economy ail over the world," 
South Korean President Roll 
Tae-Woo said. 

Japanese Foreign Minister 
Micbio Watanabe said a revital- 
ised American economy "is im- 
portant not ooly for fee United 
States atone but also for Jcssn 
and lor the whole world." 

European leaders urged Mr. 
dinton to be^p -restart stalled 
world trade talks. “We must stop 
this getting out tend into a trade 
war,” said British Foreign Secret- 
ary Douglas Hurd. 

Markets had anticipated Clin- 
ton's victory, and reacted calmly 
Wednesday. (See goes 7). 

Mr. Clinton received a flurry of 
notes and telegrams from around 
the globe. 

“In addressing global problems 
— economy, environment, hu- 
man rights and security — let me 
assure you that Canada stands at 
your side as a friend and an ally 
Canadian Prime Minister Brian 
Mahoney said in a letter to the 
Arkansas governor.” 

Mexican President Carios Safi- 
nas de Gortari said he and Mr. 
Clinton shared similar views on 
commerce, border cooperation 
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Israel on a common agenda is only 
a miles*""*' in a very long journey 
ahead. 

. The officials, point to item A in 
the (haft agenda which states that 
fee goal of fee negotiations is to 
arrive at a “just, lasting solution 
and comprehensive peace between 
fee Arab states, fee PjUesrimans 
and Israel” as meaning that any 
peace between Israel and Joidn 
can only be achieved in fee context 
of a settiezacm on Arab-Israeli 
frontal 


£iris» k ii ' .man officials say. 

“fesspii* also add flat fee very 


. The government hes not made 
any formal comment on fee agen- 
da, wfaiefa was agreed 00 by fee 
Israel) and Jordanian delegates be- 
fore fee seventh round of bilateral 
telfcn took an 11 -day recess last 
week. 


fee Jordan Times to give them a 
coot before malting any comment 
white others asked for more time 
so that they conk! locate a text 
Officials say feat fee points 
agreed upon by the delegates of 
fee two sides are not Goal and feat 
fee governments have to ratify 
them, but they confirmed that a 
text trf the aguda pobfislied by the 
Jordan Tunes last Thursday was 
fee “correct version." 

The opponents of fee peace pro- • 
cess have started picking on fee 
agenda, reiterating their rejection 
not only of fee draft but also of fee 
entire peace process. 

“ft it took negotiators one whole 
year to come up wife a draft 
agenda, then I wonder bow long it 
would take them to. negotiate the 
implementation of the items there- 
in?” was dm comment of Ishaq 


tion,” said fee senator. Regardless 
of fee agenda, he said, “I don't 
think that Israel would return one 
inch of Palestine, particularly feat 
fee U.S- would always support 
Israel." 

Mohammad Abdul Rahman 
Khafflefa, fee spiritual guide of fee 
Br o therhood, said Israel “should 
not have an inch of Palestinian 
land." 


“The Israelis are just playing 
games wife the Arabs to let them 
feet that they are willing to negoti- 
ate peace," he added. 

Quoting from the sayings of the 


Prophet Mohammad, Sheikh Kha- 
Bfeb asserted feat Jihad was the 


otter : ~ f ' of Arab-Iaraefi peace talks 

te'- ,not be served without defin*' 
.piu^' . 5 : s very objectives of thenego- 
and howto achieve feetn. 
of as such, they point out. 


Ironically, quite a few members 
of the Lower House of Parfeonent 


E3P 


crate «n' J 


appeared not to know anything 
abbot the commoe agenda at all. 
foar days after it was p u b fehed in 
.local papers. Smite of them asked 


parfaan, a member of fee Upper 
House of Parliament and a leading 
activist of the Muslim Brother- 
hood, which opposes any negotia- 
tion wife brad.. 

“In fee fine place, the negotia- 
tions do not have a solid founda- 


Bfeh asserted that Jihad was the 
only way 10 resolve the conflict 
with Israel. “We don’t think that 
the entire peace process will be 
fruitful,” he said. 

Isa Mdanat. a member of fee 
Lower House representing Karate 
and a leading communist activist, 
said he had doseiy studied fee 
draft agenda and had discerned 
positive as well as negative points 
in it. 

“Two articles could tw consi- 


dered positive,” he said, referring 
to fee stipulations feat the two 
sides would seek “steps to arrive at 
a state of peace based on resolu- 
tions 242 and 338 in all their 
aspects.” and feat both sides would 
seek a Middle East “free from 
weapons of mass destruction, con- 
ventional and nonconventional 
weapons.” 

"This goal is to be achieved in 
the context of a comprehensive, 
lasting and stable peace characte- 
rised by the renunciation of fee use 
of force, reconciliation and open* 
’ness." the ertidc says. 

According to Mr. Mdanat, 
"some of fee other articles are 
.ambiguous.” 

He riled zs an example fee 
reference to “refugees and dis- 
placed persons." which calls for 
“an agreed ius: solution to the 
problem of refugees and displaced 
persons in accordance with inter- 
national law," and underlined feat 
it does not make any reference to 
U.N. Security Council Resolution 
194. 

The resolution emphasises the 


right of Palestinians displaced by 
the creation of fee State of Israel in 
1948 to return (o their homes or to 
reoeive compensation. 

Noting that Jordan hosts the 
largest number of Palestinian re- 
fugees displaced during the 1948 
and 1967 wars as well as returnees 
from the Gulf following the war 
over Kuwait, Mr. Mdanat empha- 
sised feat the implementation of 
Resolution 194 was of paramount 
importance to fee Kingdom. 

Reports in fee Israeli and Euro- 
pehn press say that the intention of 
Israel and fee U.S. is to "compen- 
sate” those for whom Resolution 
194 is applicable. 

Israel, which reels back every- 
time fee Palestinian right of return 


agenda. 

Fakhri Kawar. a leftist deputy 
representing fee Christian seat m 
the Third District of Amman, 
argued that no good was going to 
come out of negotiating with ferae! 
against fee badedrap of the given' 
disunity in the Arab scene and 
therefore reaching or not reaching 
an agenda with the Jewish state 
was irrelevant. 


is mentioned saying it questions 
fee very basis of fee existence of 
fee Jewish state, argues that Re- 
solution 194 is not among the terms 
of reference for fee peace process. 

Noting the Israeli argument, 
observers said it would have been 
only wishful thinking to expect fee 
Israels 10 agree even to an implicit 
re fer en ce to the resolution in the 


“The present conditions under 
which we live do not encourage us 
to negotiate with Israel since (the 
Jewish slate) holds all fee cards 
and fee Arab side is in a weak 
position,” said Mr. Kawar, a mem- 
ber of the Democratic Bloc in fee 
Lower House. “Any accord wife 
Israel at this pointjn time will not 
serve our interests in any way." 

Mafraq Deputy Abdul Karim 
Dughmi. another member of the 
Democratic Sioc. asserted that the 
"whole peace process is an exercise 
which offers concessions 10 fee 
■Israelis." 

“The Arabs have not seen any 
favourable outcome of fee process 
since it was launched in Madrid" 


with an international conference in 
October last year, he said. “There 
is 00 Israeli commitment to the 
established principles, which were 
accepted by all Arab govern- 
ments." 

“The negotiations rre moving in 
the wrong direction.” sard Mr. 
Dughmi. 

"The Jordanian c'clcgati a to 
the peace talks is not qualified 
enough to conduct political nego- 
tiations.’’ he contended. “They 
have to exen more pressure in 
order to come up with better 
gains." 

By and large editorials and col- 
umns in local newspapers have 
welcomed the Jordaman-Israeii . 
agreement on a common agenda. 
So have officials who insist on 
anonymity. 

“Iordan and Israel should hsv-- 
reached agreement cn the agewis 
.during fee first rc and of ki'-itcrci; 
since there cannot be any aegoii^- 
tions without any 3 gend£.,” 
observed a senior official, "it 
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.S. sub in Gulf ahead of Iran’s 


BAHRAIN (AP) — The USS 
Topeka, the first submarine 
known to enter the Gulf, steamed 
towards the centre of the strategic 
waterway Wednesday, days 
ahead of a sub that Iran has 
purchased from Russia. 

But U.S. Naval Forces Central 
Command, headquartered on the 
USS Lassalle, tried to play down 
the significance of the deploy- 
ment. 


Commander Brace Cole, 
spokesman for the command, 
said the Topeka's visit “has been 
planned well in advance” of re- 
ports that one of two Kilo-dass 
diesel submarines .• that Iran 
bought from Russia was headed 
to the Golf. 

Shipping sources said the sub- 
marine entered the water through 
the Strait of Hormuz from the 
Arabian Sea Tuesday night. 


Cmdr. Cole refused to give any 
navigational details about the 
Topeka, saying only that “it was 
safely navigated” through the 
strait and was expected to con- 
tinue for several hours towards 


the submarine Tender Dixon for 
a month of routine maintenance. 

He said the Topeka, aimed 
with torpedoes and Tomahawk 
cruise missiles, is part of the USS 
Ranger battle group. 

The aircraft carrier has been 
made the Gulf since it took oveT 
from the USS Independent 
around the time the United 
States, Britain and France began 
an exclusion zone for Iraqi air- 
craft over southern Iraq on Aug. 
27. 

Despite Cmdr. Cole's affirma- 
tions, there was tittSs doubt that 
the nuclear-powered submarine 
was a °g na ^ of strength ahead of 
the arrival of the Iranian sub- 
marine. 

The Gulf bas shallow waters 
and is generally unsuitable for 
submarine warfare, although 
there may have been secret de- 
ployments of subs in the water- 
way before. 

Iran is the first country in the 
region to purchase a submarine, 
giving it a naval reach greater 
than any of its U.S.-allied neigh- 


bours. 

Diplomats in the region think 
Iran will keep .the boat at Bandar 
Abbas, just off the Strait of Hor- 
muz. But it will remain a poten- 
tial threat to shipping, especially 
in view of the tension with the 
United Arab Emirates over the 
islands of Abu Musa and the 
Greater and Lesser Tunbs. 

The three islands are alsb in the 
mouth of the Hormuz, and Abu 
Musa overlooks a main shipping 
channel in the Gulf. It was used 
by Iran as a base for speedboats 
that attacked U.S.-escorted oil 
tankers and freighters daring its 
“tanker war” with Iraq in the. 
1980s.' 

The Iranian submarine, which 
has been sailing on tbe surface 
since it left St. Petersburg several 
weeks ago, was spotted this week 
by the Royal Navy aircraft carrier 
HMS Invincible in the Red Sea. 
It was off Bab A1 Mandeb, tbe 
southern entrance of the Red Sea 
dose to the Yemeni port of 
Aden, and about to turn round 
the southern tip of the Arabian 
Peninsula. 


Rabinovich declines comment on appointment 


TEL AVIV (AP) — Israel’s top 
negotiator to peace talks with 
Syria declined comment Tuesday 
on reports of his appointment as 
next ambassador to Washington. 

Itamar Rabinovich, a Tel Aviv 
University expert on Syria, told 
Israel Radio that “the issue is one 
that'I too know is being discus- 
sed” but added “I don't want to 
respond to the report.” 

He said that anyune wanting an 
official response should “turn to 
the authorities dealing with this in 
the government.” . 

The foreign ministry and prime 
ministry spokesmen were not im- 
mediately available for comment. 


The daily Yedioth Ahronoth 
reported Sunday that Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin had dis- 
cussed the appointment approved 
by Foreign Minister Shimon 
Peres with Mr. Rabinovich last 
week. 

Tbe paper added that after Mr. 
Rabinovich's appointment to 
ambassador he would continue to 
head the Israeli team to peace 
talks with Syria. 

Asked if be thought the elec- 
tions in the United States would 
affect the future of the peace 
talks. Mr. Rabinovich said he did 
not think there would be any 
major change. 

“As one involved in the peace 


process who understands the cen- 
trality of the United States in the 
peace process, of course there 
will be differences in emphasis 
and tone between the two presi- 
dents, if indeed it turns out that 
there will be a change in govern- 
ment.” Mr. Rabinovich said. 


■;But the deriding factor is the 
ogrftrality of the U.S. as a pow- 
er,” he added. 


“We, from the standpoint of 
the peace talks, are relating to the 
issues as if there weren't any 
elections in the United States," 
he said, stressing that Israel's 
desire was “to work with any 
American government.” 


unicef 



UNITED NATIONS CHILDREN'S FUND ( UN AGENCY) INVITES 
APPLICATIONS FROM QUALIFIED AND EXPERIENCED WOMEN CANDIDATES WITH 
PROVEN TRACK RECORD in the following Sogfaj £$ence disciplines: 


v 


b.- 


7. 

2 . 

3. 


•t 


5. 

6 . 


Child health and Development 
Women's Development . 

Monitoring and Evaluation with focus on socio-economic changes 
Environmental issues affecting the well-being of children 
Basic Eduction 

Communication, social mobilization and community participation 


QUALIFICATION: 

MINIMUM 


Post Graduate in relevant disciplines with 
field experience of not less than five years. 


Compensation will be based on UN pay 
scales for professional staff, with allowances 
and benefits as applicable under UN Staff 
Rules, which are competitive. 


LANGUAGES: English l French / Arabic 

ADDITIONAL SKILLS: Good Computer Literacy 


Short listed candidates will be called for interviews in early 1993 and 
those selected will be considered for vacancies as they become 
available during next year, and should be prepared fo work anywhere in 
the world. 


UNICEF is an equal opportunity employer committed to improve the size 
and participation of women professional staff in its cadre. 


Please address your application in English with detailed resume to: 


Chief of Operations 
UNICEF MENA Regional Office 
P. O. Box 811721 
Amman, Jordan 


Closing Date: 1 December 1992 


Israeli lobby president 
resigns over Clinton links 

occurred Oct. 22. U 



The Washington Times 


THE PRESIDENT of tile Amer- 
ican Israel Public Affairs Com- 
mittee (AIPAC) resigned Tues- 
day after statements be made to a 
prospective contributor raised 
questions about the lobbying 
group's connections with Arkan- 
sas governor Bill Clinton. 

In a taped telephone conversa- 
tion, obtained by the Washington 
Times, with a man he betieved 
would back pro-Israel politicians, 
AIPAC President David Steiner 
said his organisation was “nego- 
tiating” with Mr. Clinton over 
who would be named secretary of 
state and national security adviseT 
in a Clinton administration. 

“We have a dozen people in 
[Mr. Clinton's] headquarter's,” 
Mr. Steiner told Harry Katz, a 
New York Gty businessman who 
said be wanted to contribute 
$100,000 to candidates supported 
by AIPAC.” And they are all 
going to get big jobs.” 

‘Til tell you I have friends on 
tbe Clinton campaign, close 
associates. [Sen. Aij Gore is very 
committed to us," said Mr. Stein- 
er, who is also a trustee of the 
Democratic National Committee. 

Neither AIPAC nor Mr. Stein- 
er dispute the authenticity of the 
tape. 

Mr. Steiner also described 
what he said was a secret negotia- 
tion with former Secretary of 
State James Baker in which “I got 
almost a billion dollars in other 


member-financed budget grew 
from $1.4 milli on in 1980 to $12 
million. in 1991. - 
Because it is a registered lob- 
bying group, AIPAC cannot by 
federal law raise money for con- 
gressional or presidential candi- 
dates or recommend to potential 
contributors to whom they direct 
their money. . „ 

When Mr. Katz asked who Mr. 
Steiner thought would be secret- 
ary of state under President Clin- 
ton, Mr. Steiner replied: “I don't 
.know yet, we’re negotiating. 
Asked whether AIPAC would 
have a role m tbe selection, Mr., 
Steiner said “Well have access. 

Mr. Steiner spoke candidly of 
animosity *he felt toward Presi- 
dent Bush and Mr. Baker. Refer- 
ring to allegations that Mr. Baker 
used an expletive to describe 
Jews, which Mr. Baker denied, 
Mr. Steiner said. “Do you think 
I'm ever going to forgive him for 
that? ... Do you think I could 
ever forgive Bush for what be did 
September 12th a year ago? What 
he said about tbe Jews for lob- 
bying in Washington?” 

Mr. Clinton “is going to help 
us,” Mr. Steiner said. “He has 
something in his heart for the 
Jews, he’s got Jewish friends. 
Bush has no Jewish friends.” 

In response to written ques- 
tions from The Times, AIPAC 


ledge, occurred Oct. 22. Under 
federal law, such taping is not 
illegal. In the conversation, Mr. 
Katz asked for advice on how to 
divide his proposed contribution 
to political candidates, winch be 
had earlier said would total 

^NfrJSteiner told Mr. Katz that 
“the political information I give 
you they’re personal choices, 
AIPAC does not rate or endorse 
candidates, does not solicit 
money.” He gave Mr. Katz de- 
tailed information about elections 
from Ha wan to North Dakota to 

Wisconsin, recommending that 
be consider contributing to candi- 
dates who were friendly toward 
Israel. 

Mr. Sterner discussed commis- 
sioning a poll and sen din g other 
support to Sen. Daniel Inouye, 
Hawaii Democrat. “We commis- 
sioned a poll and got some peo- 
ple, and I've got to raise $27,000 
to pay for the poll,” be said. 

Toby Dershowitz, for AIPAC, 

said AIPAC had no role in paying 
for the poll in Hawaii. 


specifically denied many of Mr. 
Steiner's claims, including that 


( besides stated U.S. aid 
that people don’t even 


know about.' 

Mr. Katz said he taped the 
telephone conversation with Mr. 
Steiner because, “as someone 
‘Jewish, I am concerned when a 
small group has a disproportion- 
ate power. I think that hurts 
everyone, including the Jews. 

“If David Steiner wants to talk 
about the incredible, disprop- 
ortionate clout AIPAC has, the 
public should know about it.” 

A search of the files of New 
York newspapers reveals long 
and often contentious rela- 
tionship between Mr. Katz and 
several Jewish groups there. He 
bas been, a small contributor to 
.AIPAC, arid 1 he has sued Jewish 
groups and others in.New York to 
.settle personal grievances. 

AIPAC, a grasss- roots group 
with tens of thousands of mem- 
bers, is the principal pro-Israel 
lobbying body in the United 
States and is widely regarded as 
the most influential lobbying 
organisation in the country. Its 


the organisation played a role in a 
“deal” with Mr. Baker, and that 
it was negotiating with Mr. Clin- 
ton on political appointees. 

Mr. Steiner, in a one- 
paragraph statement announcing 
his resignation yesterday, also de- 
nied the truth of several state- 
ments on the tape. 

“In an effort to encourage and 
impress what I thought was a 
potential political activist calling 
mi the telephone, I made state- 
ments which went beyond over- 
zealousness and exaggeration and 
were simply and totally untrue. I 
apologize to Governor Ginton, 
chief of staff Baker and AIPAC 
for these actions.” 

AIPAC has been accused of 
violating Federal Election Com- 
mission rules governing the in- 
volvement of special interest 
groups in raising money for poli- 
tical candidates, but in late 1990 
the EEC ruled there was “insuffi- 
cient evidence that AIPAC con- 
trolled a collection of political 
action committees that contri- 
buted millions of dollars to con- 
gressional candidates. 

The Steiner Katz conversation 
taped without Mr. Steiners know- 


Fire rages 
in Lebanon 


BEIRUT (AP) — Fires raged on 
many of Lebanon's wooded 
mountain slopes Wednesday and 
the government requested help 
from Syria and Cyprus to combat 
the blazes. 

Police said five firefighters suf- 
fered minor wounds and 300 
boarding students were evacu- 
ated from an orphanage in Ara- 
moun, south of Beirut, before 
dawn to avoid being caught by 
what could develop into a “fire 
storm.” 


A police spokesman said no 
particular reason was detected for 
the 54 fires in pine, oak and olive 
groves. 


However, he said 40-kilometre 
strong winds helped spread the 
fires from one area to the other. 

Fires usually break out it 
woods in autumn after the sum- 
mer heat dries up bushes. Such 
developments have traditionally 
been described as accidents. 


The police spokesman said 
Syria dispatched 25 fire engines 
to Lebanon before dawn at the 
request of Interior Minister 
Bishara Merhej to help combat 
the blaze. 


U.S. AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
COMMODITY IMPORT PROGRAM (CIP) 
ATTENTION: PRIVATE SECTOR IMPORTERS AND 

LOCAL BANKS 

Financing is again available under USAID'S Commodity Import. 


Program (CIP). Private sector Jordanian importers of U.S. made items 
are approved for CIP Letter of Credit financing on a first-come, 
first-served basis. 


This financing is available at a mini mu m.i merest rate of approximately 7 
percent, Jordan Dinars downpayment of 10 percent , and the balance 
payable in Jordan Dinars over periods as follows: 


1- Up to two (2) years for raw materials. 

2- Up to three (3) years for intermediate goods. 

3- Up to five (5) years for capital goods. 


To apply, importers should make applications to their local banks and 
request CIP financing. 


For additional information, importers or banks may call 
USAID/Jordan at Tel No. 820101 and request to talk with 
CIP office Personnel (ext. 2627/2254) 


Iran urge® Turkey to halt raids onflj 


NICOSIA (AP) — The Iranian 
Turkey to hall attacks on Kunfish separate d m 
Mamie Republic News A^ray (IRN A) ie pai 
monitored in Nicosia, said 
expressed deep concern over tbe kflliM 
civilians.” The commissaon called on Ankara towsflr 
that have been pushed into northern Iraq to dug • 
Turkish troops have ranged 25 mto hy"^ 

pursuit of guerrillas of the Kurdish Wor kers Pa rty ( 
fighting for an independent homeland !m southeaster 
PKK uses bases m Turkey, Iran and Syria forhrt-a* 
against Turkish government forces. Last month .. Aafc: 
that PKK rebels had withdrawn into Iranian tenftny if 
raid. Iran bas denied it was provkfing sanctuary for tins 


Algeria’s Boulmerka founds ‘solidarity 


ALGIERS (R) — Algeria’s Olympic, gild medaB * 
Boulmerka, turning her back briefly on athletics, k* 
association to help handicapped mid nneraployed . 
women in trouble. The 24-year-old, promising to , 
1500 -metre and mile worid record this year, sain the; , 
solidarity Algeria, would be a “people’s organisation; 
the socially oppressed.” In one of two mtervie^r 
‘Tuesday she told El Watan newspaper that she Jo 
compatriot, Noureddine MorceK, who holds the men’s 
world record, would also help thegroup. ‘Ttwfflcoasis . 
technicians and young sports managers who have bee 
ised and who want to work,” she said. “We will try to 
people together, to know each other, speak to ead 
perhaps find answers to their problems. ” Mostt - 
unemployed — more than one in five of the workforce 
under 30. “I come from a family of the people. My ft 
his bread by the sweat of bis brow. My mother is id. • 
many Algerian mothers,” Ms. Boulmerka told Le Mat 
er. Commenting mi critirisim by Muslim fundamentals ■ 
r unnin g with bare legs, Ms. Boulmerka said: “I would 
messages to Arab sportsmen and women. ..sport has.i 
race or colour. It is a healthy milieu. ...I am ogt~ - 
Algerians to become world champions with running 
rather to posh them to become the best, each in hit - 
work.” I do not believe an Algerian should be condor 
of means. I think I am the best example of that. Itisa . 
confidence and work.” 
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Turkey releases Saudi bound ship ; 


MERSIN, Turkey (AP) — A Honduras-flagged vetst 
carrying an undeclared cargo of weapon parts to San<£ 
released early Wednesday and escorted out of Turidf - 
waters, tbe Anatolia news agency reported. It said foe 
impounded Tuesday at this southern Mediterranean 
customs officials discovered 400 tonnes of heavy weaj 
the ship’s bold. It was not known what kind of weqft 
were for. Tbe cargo reportedly was taken on at atii 
Coast patrol boats were reported to have escorted the! 
Turkish territorial waters after authorities determine 
was in transit when impounded. Last year Turkey sec*- 
vessel with a cargo of undeclared arms bound for IranK 
strained relations between Turkey and neigh bouringl- 
ship was released late in September, 11 months after., 
seized. 




Kahane’s widow, estate,, and others su£ 


NEW YORK (AP) — Tbe widowof radical ZfonisyfcL 
suing tbe hotel where he was assassinated while gggL / 
charging that the hotel should have provided bettern. _ 
Kahane’s suit, filed Monday in Kianhattaan state s5f 
charges the Marriott East side hotel at 48th Street an 
Avenue was careless and negligent because it “ftulei ’ 
reasonable or adequate security or protection” for b 
Mrs. Kahane’s lawyer. Alien Rotlwnbeig, said hr 
should have provided metal detectors and more gua 
that the hotel knew his life had been threatened many! 
Conner, of Marriott’s corporate legal department, had 
ate comment. Kahane, 54, was shot Nov. 5, 1990, ar 
speaking to about 100 people on the second floor of tir 
lecture was sponsored by the “Zionist Emergency 
Rescue Committee.” Two other people were shot and 
the moments after Kahane was shot. Egyptian-bon 
Nosair, 38, was convicted of assault, weapons pos 
coercion in connection with tbe shooting. 


Algeria tells press to stop pressure 


ALGIERS (R) — The Algerian government has told 
press to stop patting it under pressure. Several news 
recently ran articles about the customs service and 
dampdown on smuggling. -The government has susp 
journals rod tiding two weeklies dosed last month f 
Muslim fundamentalist sympathies. In a statement la 
day, it said: “Some newspapers not only publish inforn 
legal procedures which the courts have not announced i 
ques, but also amplify viewpoints of some parties to 
appearing to put pressure on the government, if not onto r*. 
apparatus itself.” It said public affairs would always ” 
“away from all pressure from wherever ft comes and 
justification'’ and warned feat if this was not obs. 
government “will take fee necessary measures.” 



Iran arrests American travel age». 


NICOSIA (AP) — Iranian authorities announced Wec_ - 
have arrested an American businessman and acco 
spying, as demonstrators marked fee 13th annivei : - 
seizure of the U.S. embassy in Tehran. The offiv 
Republic News Agency said Milton Mayar, 58, was pr 
business information from Iran to several intefnationa' - ' 
It said he also had ’‘links wife agents serving foreigzr ■* 
services.” Sources in Tehran said Mr. Mayar owned at 
in Iran and was trying to promote tourism in the cdti v/. 
said Mr. Mayar was accused of “illegal establishing; 
trade firms, collecting important economic mfanifo 
identifying leading elements at commercial institute 
vironments.” 


JORDAN TELEVISION 

Tel: 773111-19 

PROGRAMME TWO 

17:30 Aoptaisirdcdicu 

IMS News in French 

19:15 Varieties 

19-JS News in Hebrew 

2DM News in Arabic 

2fe90 Unde Buck 

21:10 C3vil Wars 

72M News in Engliab 

22:28 — Movie of the ncefc 

‘■Lucky Day’’ 

PRAYER TIMES 

OfcJl Fajr 

01-49 (Saarix) Dub* 

11:19 Dfauhr 

1432 ‘Asr 

1&49 Maghreb 

18*8 ‘faha 

CHURCHES 

SI. Mary of Nazareth Church Swetffch 
Td. 810740 

Assemblies of God Chink, Tel. 
632785. 

SL Jnrph Church TcL 624590. 
Chore* of the Amuadatlou Td. 
£37440. 

De M SaBe Church TcL 661757 
T an mu m Church Tel: 622366 


Church of tbe Amudathni Tel. 
623541. ' 

Andean Gwrefa Td. 62S383, TcL 
628543. 

Armenian Catholic Cboneh Tel. 
771331. 

Armenian Orthodox Chord: Tel. 
775261. 

St Ephnfm Church Td. 771751. 
A nmna htems iig Bi l nm nfo Td. 
827981. 685326, 

EvanaeScaJ L u the ran Chm-di Td: 
811295. 

The Chord: of Jem Chrkt of Latter- 
Day Soldi TcL 823824 and 654932. 
Church of the Narcrcrw Td. 675691. 


JORDAN TIMES DAILY GUIDE AND CALENDAR 


Other Flights (Terminal 2) 


USEFUL TELEPHONE 


Bufictm soppikd by tbe Department of 

Meteorology. 


;wd 

there will be a dance for s ca tte red 
sbowes of rain, partioolarly in tbe 
eastern and s o utfac i n ports of Joidau- 
Wmds win be sotnheasttrty moderate. 
In Aqaba, winds wiU be n or th erl y 
mod er a te to fresh and seas choppy. 


Min ./max. 

Amman 16 1\ 

Aqaba 19/32 

Deserts 14 1 27 

Jordan Valley 24 1 35 


NIGHT DUTY 

AMMAN: 

Dr. Zefa ZagUcnd 638591 

Dr. FanmqNoor 786680 

Dr. Ghaleb ZawahSeta 736011 

Dr. Abdnl Coder Al Lab 696048 

Rias pharmacy 66191 2 

Fcrdows pharmacy 7 76336 

A1 Ascma pharmacy 637055 

Nanookfa pharmacy 623672 

A1 Satam pharmacy 636730 

Yaconb pharmacy 644945 

Snn eisani pharmacy 637660 

Naja> pharmacy 847632 

IRBUh 

Dr. Mohammad AlSbaraa 273680 

A1 Sharaa* pharmacy (275825) 

ZARQA: 

Dr. Nashua Amman ( — ). 

Rama pharmacy 995119 


Chfl Defence Department 661111 


Gv3 Defence Immediate 

Rescue 630341 

Crvfl Defence Emergency 199 

Rescue Police ..... 192,621111.637777 

Fire Brigade 891228 

Blood Bank 775121 

Highway Police 843402 

Traffic Police 896390 

Public Security Department .... 630321 

Hotel Complaints 605800 

Price Cofnpbmts 661 176 

Water and Sewer a ge 

Gom ptalnis... 897467 

_ Comptons 787111 

Telephone Infor ma tion 

(directory assistance) 121 

Overseas Calk 010230 

Central Amman Telephone 

Repairs 6Z310I 

Abdali T elep hone Repairs 661101 

Jordan TcJcvnaon 773111 

Radio Jordan 774111 

Water Authority 680100 

Jordan Electricity Authority ... 815615- 
dedric Power 

Company 636381 

RJ Flight Informtioa 08-53200 

Owen Alb lnd. Airport 08-53200 


HOSPITALS 

AMMAN: 

Hnsscin Medical Centre 813813/32 

Khalidi Maternity. J. Ann... 644281/6 
Akifch Maternity, J. Aran.... 642441/2 

Jabal Amman Maternity 642062 

Malhas, J. Amman 636140 

Palestine. Shmcbani 664171/4 

Shmdsani Hospital 669131 

University Hospital 84S845 

Al-Muashcr Hospital 667227/9 

■The Islamic. Abdali 666127/37 

AI-Ahli, Abdali 664164/6 

Italian. At-Muhajrcen 777101/3 

Al-Bashir, J. Ashrafkh 775111/26 

891611/15 

Onecn Aba Hospital 602240/50 

Amal Hospital 674155 

ZARQA: 

ZarqaGovt. Hospital .... 

Zaraa National Hospital .. (09) 

IbnSina Hospital (09)986732 

AI Hiima Modem Hospital (09)990990 

BUD: 

Princess Banna Hospital .. (02)275555 
Creek Catholic Hospital (02)272275 
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to halt 


meets Sudanese delegates 


(Petra) — His Majesty 

. jsern Wednesday re- 

three-man Sudanese de- 
Qfteaded by Deputy Prime 
parliament * ^ Interior Minis te r 
'““h se P ar atists ; 1 ^General AI Zubeir 
®cy (IRNA) Saleh, who conveyed 

rifement’s fore^^^S * verbal message 
er the "kiliin® xJPfe Sudanese President 
^Qed on Al Bashir. 

* northern ir^T^^essage stressed Sudan's 
25 kilometres ^ 4o further bolstering K- 
Workers k 1 ^ 00115 *** bBadin * 
omeland in souh^^ 1 ^ to counter 
Iran and Syria 7*^ facing the Arab and 
•forces. Law lf^kpeoples. King Hussein 
WtolrajL^i Maj. Gen. Saleh to 
— an ier ^js best wishes to Presi- 
ar and to the Sudanese 


m 


9 founds Soling voiced Jordan’s keen 
Olympic gold " SU -^ ing M ” K ‘ ■ 


Cs uiym 
k. briefly < 


, V* called for overcoming 
un stntetk;. . • • 


the am ent crisis in inter-Arab 
relations. The audience was 
attended by the Royal Court 
Chief Khalid Al Karald, Interior 
Minister Jawdat Al Sboul and the 
Sudanese ambassador to Jordan. 

The Sudanese delegation ar- 
rived here Wednesday on an offi- 
cial visit to Jordan for talks with 
Jordanian officials on bilateral 
relations. In an arrival statement, 
Maj. Gen. Saleh said he conveys 
a menage from President Bashir 
to King Hussein, and will brief 

the King on the latest develop- 
ments in Sudan. He said that the 
Sudanese forces are in control of 
things in all areas, particularly the 
areas liberated in south Sudan. 
He said that the situation is nor- 
mal, and that the government is 
doing its best to establish peace 
with the rebels in the south. 


S&awneh describes 

record this «nr .7^ 

('SSsss talks as optimistic 


n.JfXtSjSjyOTON (Pc.ra) - 
othepmtm .--7 . *arawneh, head of the 

s oa£' delc « ation 10 

*d£fisaid S* 1 **“» on economic 
JdfSL said the discussfons 

nmtii m deluded in Paris recently 
£$"*■ Vacterised by an atmo£ 
im ? “J® L ^- e "^itoprimism and foil under- 
v'. P e °l*-» of the nature of the 
itt brow. My motb eriXess . 

•'uTii 11 ?* 8 10 ^ Uiterview with the Jordan 
nby Muslim fandanweiicy, Petra, following 
Botumerka said: “ 1 ^ from Paris to Washing- 
w ® plen -- sponiday. Dr. Tarawneh said 
fW nnheu. ...1 aing groop’s last meeting 
I tampions with retent from the proceeding 
sqrae the best, each juse of the participation 
Algerian should be anUnited Nations* delega- 
te** example of dui kibe presence of Israel at 

i '- ,, irawneh said Syria and 

mUOI DOUndsfi did. not attend because 
.f Id not participate until 

■ A Honduras-fla ggy jress was achieved in tire 
)0 Of weapon pzns jopeU bilateral talks, 
junri escorted out of ^positions were declared 
t/joScy 'reported, li ^beginning. and we agree 
ttt soutbem Mediien^ e wi*b our brethren in 
£.409 tonnes of ban) Lebanon that we will 
kpown what kind of ip®? 1 * any ^ 

tedly was taken on a-® i 1151 * lasting and com- 
wtcrifohaveescorWi!* 1 P , jf £e »?. achieved “ 
after authorities deii#' , . 
tfefcfcw year Tria s* ™ them ® 
.-toedwms boinilrfa ^eadm% thee nrect- 

r.BHi warntf™®. * beUe ™ the 
ji ,2al . talks are an nnpor- 

11 n - J ‘% atteodrd by seiSral 

representatives of the 

*«e, and 


meeting in Brussels. This paper, 
he said, had underlined three 
basic principles. He said, the first 
of these principles was to deal 
with the peace talks as a compre- 
hensive, integrated process at its 
various stages. The second princi- 
ple, be said, deals with future 
regional economic cooperation in 
foe stage after achieving peace. 
He said this principle stresses the 
need to tackle structural malfunc- 
tions in foe economies of the 
region. 

In this respect, Jordan bas pre- 
sented a briefing on its efforts and 
foe positive results of the econo- 
mic reform programme in the 
Kingdom and has offered general 
ideas related to foreign invest- 
ments, trade, mobilising financial 
resources and differences m the 
incomes of the region’s states as a 
result of foreign fioandeis' bias 
to Israel. 

He said foe third principle fo- 
cused on humanitarian dimen- 
sion, which is foe basis of de- 
velopment. “We stressed in this 
field that peace is between peo- 
ples and that foe h umanitari an 
dimension is the basis of develop- 
ment, thus foe whole social “bun- 
dle’ should be taken into consid- 
eration,'’ Dr. Tarawneh. 

Other papers presented at the 
meeting included a Japanese sug- 
gestion for encouraging tourism 
and a U.S. idea on activating the 
training process for Palestinians 
in' 'their transitional period!. 

He said more proposals were 
pre«mt^ by tbe Freikb delega-' 
‘ tionon developing the transport 


., ,-»■ ar positions and priori- 

widow of radical Zmsj,. ^arid' ■khohM prepartf 

Mas assassinated Vegirm .. o 

odd have provided be^Mkidte East problem?^ : and communications sectorSffoe 

ay in Manhartaan sc» -fc added: • • **“ — a — -*-■ — — — 

side bote! at 48th it%awneh said Arab de- 
negHgem because iiv participating in the 
sanity or protection’: — Jordan, Palestine, 

Khea Roth en berg, eitaa, Egypt and foe Un- 
tal detectors and mot:!) ‘Emirates — held a 
fcadbeen threatened oefore the . start of the 
idiriHeLl^l depa rtmetrodp to coordinate their 
•, wpe Shot Nov. 5. l?id discuss papers pre- 
piistiQ the second fKc> various countries. He 
ylhe “Zionist Emts&at the Arab sides were 
otfer pcopk were sbment on the philosophy 
qq min shot. E ^-pcietmg, and then commit- 
d of assault. weapoeKnk the bilateral and 

ft.the shooting. S'oSiteM 

*tostop 

e^.n govenunenite^ •*“*- 

John’s working pap- 
^ foe ctstoms . , meeting was an exten- 

Joidaniau working 

^ p™** 

HOME NEWS IN BRIEF 

^iapoiats of some - 

iw the? fityvernm? 0 '- 

public affairs would ^|{ er visits broadcasting corporation 

rom wherever it cofflfi 1 - 

d tbnt if this \N (Petra) ■ — Prime Munster Sharif Zeid Ben Shaker 
«' neoessarv me^^ sday visited Jordan Radio and Television Corporation, 

1 -. ie was briefed by the Corporation’s Director General Radi 

js on the new plan of action of the news department. Mr. 
Iff can travel 'said the department is introducing a new service, the 

- lv " nic editing service. He nnveBcd ti>e corp ora tion’s plans to 

i^rhjuirif-: radio and television studios in various govemorates of 

£j »wI^UicsJr :>n ^ to expand if* media coverage. Sharif Zeid praised the 
tc *“*v~T i5tfa ^made by the corporat io n's personnel to cov e r foe various 
Tebran- ^ aoti noted in particular the tmique efforts the corporation 


Egyptian delegation on estab- 
lishing a Middle East bank, and 
foe European Community ,on 
establishing cooperation ties be- 
tween the cities, universities and 
private sector companies -of the 
Meditarranean region and 
Europe. 

He said Jordan responded to 
these proposals, emphasising its 
desire to discuss problems facing 
the region’s peoples and stressing 
the need to reduce differences in 
income between its countries. 

. “But we are stiD in a transition- 
al period between war and peace, 
ana did not yet go through the 
gate of peace. Although we are 
serious in our endeavours, Israel 
did not yet take the baric strategic 
steps to implement foe resolu- 
tions of international legitimacy 
and security council resolutions 
242 and 338,” be concluded. 


occasion qf the safe return of His Majesty King 
iSaaTOs^' er,:> : intc^i and the AI Amal fund-raising campaign. 

pro,8ts 

» promote £i^si*!^N {Petra) — - The Development and Employment Fund 
gaed of * ,ie - n0 mi; I 'has granted by the mid of October JD 3.6 million in loans 
important ^ ^ 2 ! ^ice 706 productive projects carried crat by incfividuals, DEF 



w Abdullah Abu Ayyash said Wednesday. Dr. Abu 
said tbe ftrad has also extended loans JD 300,000 to 15 
carried out by voluntary and social societies. He said 
nojects would provide employment opportunities for at 
?,000 people in vmioia parta of the Kingdom. 


aieYi 


Ipbta 


.•‘'HAT’S GOING ON 

L ^^ Jkrwing Dstjugs are compiled from monthly bulletms and 
3y Arabic pres®. Readers are advised to verify the listed 
place with ' the concerned institutions. 

W* 3 ' . 

SS/-, EXHIBITIONS 

^h^^^hfobiQa of ofl p’Ssatings.by Jordamatf mtist Omar Hamdaa 
^ucuf^J^ahwaB at AEa Art Gsdkry* 

gSJi"- -anese prudnets fidr at foe International Expo Centre, 
gS*-;''' wrslty Road. . 

lA^iii^dbttloir of pafaringi bj Rnla ^nkairy at foe FVendi 

Aitioa fsIHM “Modes km Jewalen” by Rdrstinian 
* Tayseer Stenf at the Phoenix Art Gallary. 

peff** * 



■tare fib eatitied "Risky Baseness** 
& ntre.—* 5 p>n< 


at foe Americas 



The Queen cuts the ribbon Wednesday (Photo Crystal) 


Queen inaugurates new 
building in Hai Nazzal 


AMMAN (J.T.) — Her Majesty 
Queen Noor inaugurated 
Wednesday the new building of 
the Social Development Centres 
Society in Hai Nazzal. 

The Queen inspected the facili- 
ties of the Society which includes 
a library for children, a kinder- 
garten and a knitting classroom. 
She also toured an exhibition of 
hapdi crafts, embroideries and 
cgfpets produced by the four 
centres of the society in Hai 
Nazzal, Sweileh. J crash and Al- 
Jeezeta. 

• Dr. Abdallah AJ-Khatib, Presi- 
dent of the General Union of 


Voluntary Societies (GUVS), 
presented Her Majesty with a gift 
on behalf of volunteers involved 
in social development and the 
advancement of women and chil- 
dren, as a token of appreciation 
of Her Majesty’s encouragement 
and support of voluntaiy work in 
Jordan. 

Her Majesty was also briefed 
on foe development activities of 
the Society by Dr. Sari Nassar, 
Director qf the Social Develop; 
ment Centres Society and profes^ 
sor fit foe University of Jordan, 
who pointed out that since the 
inception of the Society in 1977, 


close to 4,000 women and 20.000 
children have benefited from its 
various programs . 

Registered with the GUVS, the 
Social Development Centres 
Society was established with the 
cooperation of the University stu- 
dents to get the various sector of 
society, especially foe young, in- 
volved in the social development 
process at the grassroots and on 
voluntary basis. The Society 
organizes activities and devises 
programs that aim at raising pub- 
lic awareness in ‘ the areas of 
education and health, especially 
in popular areas. 


Grid link with Egypt expected in 1992 


CAIRO (Petra) — A project to 
link the national electric power 
grids of Jordan and Egypt will be 
completed by the end of 1993, 
according to Egyptian Minister of 
Electricity and Energy Moham- 
mad Maher Abaza. 

In an interview with foe Egyp- 
tian “Ruz Al Yousef’ magazine, 
Mr. Abaza said the project which 
is being financed by the Arab 
Fund for Economic and Social 
Development (AFESD) was a 
nucleus for a comprehensive pro- 
ject aimed at linking .foe, national 
grids of Arab countries.- * 

Last month the ministers of 
energy of Jordan. Egypt, Syria, 
Iraq and Turkey met in Damas- 
cus and approved a plan to link 
their electricity networks by 1997. 
The first stage of the project, 
costing $185 million, will be fi- 
nanced by the Kuwait-based 
AFESD, whose Director General 
attended the Damascus talks. 

Mr. Abaza told the magazine 
that the first stage of the plan will 
allow for 600 mega-watts to be 
exchanged between Jordan, 
Egypt and other Arab states in 
Asia. In foe second stage, he 


said, the power exchange be- 
tween Egypt and Asian Arab 
countries, linked through Jordan, 
will increase to 1,000 mega-watts. 

As part of the project, a 41- 
kilometre cable will be laid from 
the Suez new station to Musa 
springs in the Sinai Peninsula. 
Another two-kilometre sub- 
marine cable Unking foe two 
banks of the Suez canal, a 236 km 
cable between Musa springs and 
Taba and a 12 km sub-marine cable 
tine between the Egyptian city of 
Taba and Aqaba will also be laid. 

Mr. Abaza said one of the most * 
important advantages of the Arab 
electricity network is that it could 
be connected by the unified 
European electricity grid. He said 
the project will reap many econo- 
mic benefits. Because Jordan, 
Egypt and other Arab countries 
are on different time zones, the 
peak consumption would reduce 
the costs of investments in energy 
fields. It would also enable coun- 
tries under emergency conditions 
to benefit from neighbouring 
countries’ national grids, he 
added. 

Mr. Abaza said that foe region- 
al grid will allow foe participating 


countries to use larger electricity 
generation units, thus saving 
some operational costs. 

In earlier, statements, the 
Egyptian minister said that a 
feasibility study for the project, 
prepared by a Canadian mm, 
indicated that the five countries 
can recover the estimated costs of 
the project five years after it 
becomes operational. 

Jordan is getting a $35 mil- 
lion loan from AFESD to cany 
out its part of the project, which 
entails laying the sub-marine 
cable between Taba and Aqaba 
and establishing transformer sta- 
tions and other installations along 
foe route of a 300 kilometres. 
500-kilovolt line. 

The linkage of power grids was 
approved by the joint Jordanian- 
Egyptian higher committee in 
1986, when Cairo and Amman 
decided to upgrade their transfor- 
mer and power generating sta- 
tions. 

Jordan's grid was connected 
with Syria’s in 1981 through a 230 
kilovolt line. Since then, the two 
countries were able to exchange 
power. 


Low cost housing symposium concludes 


AMMAN (Petra) — A six-day 
symposium on low-cost housing 
in the Arab region held in Sanaa 
concluded early this week, and 
adopted a number of recom- 
mendations designed to support 
the low cost bousing projects. 

Executive Secretary of foe 
Economic and Social Commis- 
sion for Western Asia Tayseer 
Abdul Jaber, who has just re- 
turned home after taking part in 
the symposium, said participants 


stressed the need to link foe 
concept of cost effective bousing 
with plans for carrying out inte- 
grated housing projects. 

Participants recommended that 
technical and financial aid be 
extended to Yemen to help it 
provide low cost, housing for its 
citizens. The symposium also cal- 
led for enforcing legal controls to 
organise foe use of urban land, 
and the address random bousing 
problem, and selling state or waqf 


owned land to low income people 
The symposium called on gov- 
ernments and regional and inter- 
national organisations to encour- 
age the private sector and foe 
cooperative sector ro expand in 
setting up low cost bousing. Parti- 
cipants also called for setting a 
data bank on housing in the Arab 
region and for organising housing 
records in countries where such 
records are either lacking or com- 
pletely absent. 


Magna Carta 
concert In offing 

By Jean-Cbode Elias 

Special to the Jordan Tunes 

AMMAN — The National Music 
Conservatory — Now AI Hussein 
Foundation — is presenting British 
Band Magna Carta in concert on 
Saturday 7 November at the Bacca- 
laureate school auditorium, at 8:00 
p.m. The British Council and Royal 
Jordanian are sponsoring the event. 

Chris Simpson and Linda Taylor, 
the core of Magna Carta, are outlaw, 
nuradacs — they belong to an ageless 
species that does not obey the com- 
mercial rales of the music industry.' 
Chris and Linda play only the music 
they feel like playing 

Magna Carta’s trademark is a natu- 
ral, acoustic sound, as free as possible 
from the electronic gimmickry that is 
nowadays the trade mark of modem 
styles rap, disco, new wave and com- 
mercial pop (bat SO 90% of the air 
waves. Their rote models are Simon 
& Garfonkei, Chet Atkins, Suzas 
Vega, Bob Dylan and the Beaties to 
name ody a few. 

Talking to the Jordan Tunes, Chris 
and Linda showed a deep, warm and 
everlasting love for the muac they are 
mating. They explained that there is 
currently a “renaissance” of acoustic 
guitar music bkbderi with five vocal 
parts — a dominant trend in the late 
sixties and early seventies. Listeners 
are slowly but surely turning away 
from computer produced music and 
excessive use of synthesizers sad stu- 
dio effects, argues Chris. Listen to the 
“Unplugged” album by Eric Clapton 
or “Neck to Neck” by Chet Atkins & 
Mark Knop&er from Dire Straits, and 
you'll be taken by the extraordinary 
appeal and beamy of the acoustic 
guitar, he says. 



Austrian Airlines now offers two weekly flights 
from Amman to Vienna. Wtlh immediate onward 
connections to all major European cities. 


dep Amman 

arr Vienna 

Tue, Thu 12.15 hrs 



Austrian Airlines 

Shmeisani. Abdulhamied Sharaf St. 
P.O.Box 1803 Amman 

TeL 68 4$ 28. 68 45 76^ 
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Formal charges to be flle< 

against Hawamdeh next 


By P.V. Yfrekanand 

Jordan Times Staff Reporter 

AMMAN — The Lower House 
of Parliament expects to present 
foe formal charge-sheet against a 
former minister who has been 
indicted by the House for corrup- 
tion to a special court next week. 
Speaker Abdul Latif Arabiyat 
said Wednesday. 

A three-member committee of 
deputies — who are professional 
lawyers — entrusted with draw- 
ing up the charge sheet against 
Mahmoud Hawamdeh. a former 
minister of public works, is fina- 
lising the document, Dr. Ara- 
biyat said. 

“The process is taking its natu- 
ral course,” foe House Speaker 
told foe Jordan Times. “We have 
notified the supreme council of 
the House indictment (of Mr. 
Hawamdeh) and the charge-sheet 
will be presented to the council 
next week,” be said in a tele- 
phone interview. 

Former Prime Minister Zaid 
Rifai and former Finance Minis- 
ter Hanna Odeh were also named 
along with Mr. Hawamdeh in a 
report submitted by foe House 
Investigations Committee in late 
July. But foe motions to indict 
Mr. Rifai and Dr. Odeh failed to 
gather the required majority sup- 
port when foe House took votes. 

The alleged corruption case 
involves a JD 35 million fthen 
worth about $105 million) high- 
way project awarded to an Indian 
company in 1987 when Mr. Rifai 
was prime minister. Dr. Odeb 
was his finance minister and Mr. 
Hawamdeh his minister of public 
works. 

According to the Constitution, 
any case involving a serving or 
former member of the council of 
ministers could be tried only by 
foe supreme council chaired by 
foe Speaker of the Upper House 
of Parliament and including some 
of the highest-ranking judges of 



the country after a House indict- 
ment endorsed by a two-third 
majority of the 8fcseat chamber.. 

One of the committee, Mr. 
Tarawneh however said be had 
submitted his resignation to foe 
speaker over foe indictment but it* 
was not presented to the House 
before it went to recess on Aug. 
26. He conceded that his with- 
drawal from the panel would not 
be legally effective unless ratified 
on the House floor. The other 
two members of foe committee 
are Mafraq Deputy Abdul Karim 
Dughmi and Amman Deputy 
Mohammad Abu Fares. 

The Karak deputy said he had 
decided to quit foe committee “in 
protest against the way the House 
took the vote (of indictment 
against Mr. Hawamdeh).” 

“Legality demanded that it 
should have been one sole round 
of voting against all foe three 
named in foe case by the House 
Investigations Committee instead 
of separate voting on each of, 
them," he said. “As far as I am 
concerned, it did not matter 
whether the vote was for or 
against indicting foe three as long 
as it was one round of vote.” 

Dr. Arabiyat, speaking in a 


telephone interview with the Jor- 
dan Times, however, said he had 
not accepted foe resignation of 
Karak Deputy Mohammad Fares 
Tarawneh from the committee. 

“Mr. Tarawneh has been 
appo i nted by the House and his 
resignation is not accepted by the 
House,” the Speaker said. “For 
all purposes, be continues to be a 
member of foe committee.” 

While the indictment of Mr. 
Hawamdeh sparked a series of 
protests by residents of Tafileh, 
the hometown in the south of the 
former minister, a statement 
issued by Mr. Rifai triggered a 
slander case filed by the House 
against foe former prime minis- 
ter. The case against Mr. Rifai 
was dismissed by the court of first 
instance late last month. 

Meanwhile, foe protests by foe 
Hawamdeh camp culminated m a 
rally in Amman in early August 
and petitions were sent to foe 
House ^rguing that either foe 
entire Rifai Cabinet be charged 
or the indictment against Mr. 
Hawamdeh be dropped 
altogether. 

The petitions and protest mes- 
sages to the House led to a 
slander case against its senders 
filed by the permanent office of 
Parliament. In turn, criticism of 
foe move against the protesters 
sparked anofoer suit against lyad 
Qattan, Director of the Royal 
Cultural Centre (RCC). 

Dr. Arabiyat said early this 
week that the permanent office of 
the Hoi£e had derided to drop 
foe cases against the Hawamdeh 
supporters as well as Mr. Qattan. 
But Mr.. Qattan said he was no{ 
formally informed of the deci- 
sion. 

If and when it is held, the trial 
of Mr. Hawamdeh would be un- 
precedented in Jordan in that it 
involves a former member of the 
council of ministers in an alleged 
corruption case. 


Civil defence prepares for winter 


AMMAN (Petra) — The Higher 
Council of Civil Defence held a 
meeting Wednesday at foe Public 
Security Department (PSD) 
under foe chairmanship of In- 
terior Minister Jawdat Sboul, 
who is chairman of the council. 

The coned! resumed discussion 
of a comprehensive plan pre- 
pared for foe concerned govern- 
ment departments to deal with 
any emergencies that might arise 
during the coming winter season. 

Mr. Sboul said following the 
meeting that the emergency plan 
defines the role of every govern- 
ment institution and department 
in any emergency situation, in 
•case Jordan faces similar weather 
conditions as last year. 

Blizzards and heavy rains fell 
on the Kingdom in unpre- 
cedented manner for several days 
last winter, paralysing businesses 
and foe daily life of citizens in the 
Kingdom for intermittent periods 


of time. Meteorology experts be- 
lieve that such adverse weather 
conditions might be repeated this 
winter. 

Mr. Sboul said the emergency 
pl^o., provides for maintaining 
public services at foe best level in 
any weather condition. He said 
the plan was based on JordanZs 
experience m foe last winter sea- 
son and attempts to avoid past 
mistakes. It also affirmed foe 
importance of coordination 
among all institutions and depart- 
ments in faring such emergency 
conditions, be said. 

In Al Taybeh District, foe re- 
gional civil defence committee 
also held a meeting to discuss its 
preparations for the winter sea- 
son. Director of Al Taybeh Sub- 
District Yousef Talafheh'said foe 
committee has taken several steps 
in defining foe role of every 
departments and institutions for 
exceptional weather conditions. 


Deputy premier 
leaves for 
Damascus 

AMMAN (Petra) — Deputy 
Prime . Minister and Minister of 
Transport Ali Suheimat leff 
Wednesday for Damascus at the 
bead of an accompanying delega- 
tion on a two-day visit to Syria. 

Mr. Subeimat told foe Jordan 
News Agency, Petra, that his visit 
was in response to an invitation 
by foe Syrian minister of trans- 
port to participate in foe annual 
meetings of the general assemblies 
of foe Jordanian -Syrian Land 
Transport Company and the 
Jordanian-Syrian Maritime Cbm- 
pany. 

He said the meetings will dis- 
cuss the two companies' achieve- 
ments in foe current year and will 
endorse their budgets and work- 
plans. 
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Continuity or change? 


THE ELECTION of Bill Clinton to the seat oT U.S. 
president was no surprise to experts, specialists or 
even observers of the American political scene. Twelve 
years of Republican presidents were enough conservat- 
ism for a predominantly and historically liberal 
society. The last four years under George Bosh were 
less euphoric than the first four years of President 
Ronald Reagan. Apart from his stint into the Middle 
East region, most probably under Pentagon urging. 
Bush’s foreign policy was characterised as “wimpish” 
and, at best, fuzzy. To complicate matters, by follow- 
ing his predecessor’s low taxes, high defence spending 
policy and by failing to address the upwards spiral of 
entitlements’ costs (health care, soda] security). 
Bush's economic policy resulted in a rocketing of U.S. 
indebtedness. And to add insult, to iqjury, the Amer- 
ican president and his Republican colleagues started a 
conservative campaign aime d at the sodal morals of 1 
Americans and their personal liberties. 

Mr. Clinton and the Democrats have a great deal of 
reversing of conservative policies to do. While most of 
the issues that dominated the election campaign were 
of a domestic nature and while the Democrats were 
accused by the Bush camp of being isolationists, the 
Clinton administration fan by no means afford to 
reduce or even slow down U.S. involvement in world 
affairs. The American role in world politics since 
World War II has been so prominent that any 
disengagement in the immediate future would have 
disastrous consequences for America itself and for the , 
rest of the world. Not that UJS. foreign policies are so 
favourable that they please everyone, not least the 
Arabs. What the world has been de manding of the • 
U.S. is fairness and an overall commitment to Amer- 
ica’s own ideals and principles. 

What saddens the Arab World, therefore, is Mr. 
Clinton’s declaration, in an interview with a Saadi 
newspaper, that he wanted to reverse what he called 
Bush’s bias towards the Arabs. We wonder if Mr. 
Clinton is aware of the feet that many Arabs consider 
Mr. Bosh their number one enemy and are frankly 
puzzled by the notion of Bash’s “pro-Arab” policies. 
Yet we hope that Mr. Clinton’s pronouncements were 
only electioneering statements. ■■ 

However, it is still too early to discern what exactly 
Mr. Clinton and his colleagues have in mind for the 
Middle East. One thing is certain, however: Middle 
East stability and security are vital to U.S. interests, 
even in the aftermath of the cold war. We, therefore, 
believe that U.S. policies towards the region will not go 
through any radical changes. And we sincerely hope 
the new administration in Washington will accord the 
region the attention It requires. 


ARABIC PRESS COMMENTARIES 


IN AN editorial written before the announcement of the results of 
the American presidential elections, AI Ra't Arabic daily attacked 
incumbent U.S. President George Bush and the United States as 
enemies full of hatred for Arabs and Muslims. Restating its hopes 
that President Bush would lose the elections, the paper said that 
its understanding of the fall of Bush is different from that of 
others in the Arab World who fear his failure more than he 
himself does. To us. ths p-ptr sjiU, the moral, human and 

political fall of Mr. Bush beg-u. lie ammassed his troops to 

attack our nation, started implementing his plans of exploiting our 
resources and used the Gulf war as a pretext for munching a 
pre-planned aggression against the Arab and Muslim worlds. 
Those in the region anxious (about the outcome of the elections) 
will not feel more secure if Mr. Bush is reelected and will not be 
more scared if (Bill) Clinton wins, said the paper. They should 
fear their people because the United States, with all its arrogance, 
military might and thirst for blood and destruction, cannot pro tea 
a regime from its people or rescue a leader from the rage of the 
masses, the paper said. If Mr. Bush falls, the paper said, the only 
thing his allies would lose is the security they thought he would 
provide for them for another four years. And if he wins, said AI 

Ra’i, his allies will find themselves forced to remain in the camp of 
the nation's enemies. In both cases, their punishment is harsh, the 
paper added. As for us, who wish the foil of Mr. Bush, the paper 
said, the ultimate loss is having to continue reminding of his 
crimes against our homeland and against our nation. 


AL DUSTOUR Arabic daily also went to print before Democratic 
candidate Bill Clinton was announced the next president of the 
United States and said that it is not until great concern that it 
awaits the outcome of the elections because both candidates have 
the same attitude towards the problems of the area. The paper 
said that what matters is the American policy towards the region 
and not the individuals who lead the United States. Unlike the 
situation in the Third world, it said, the policies of the only 
superpower in the world are made by institutions and not 
individuals, and are guided by their interests. The paper hoped 
die United States would be more understanding of the area's 
issues, more committed to the peace process and less biased 
towards Israel. Many in this area of the world, the paper said, will 
not be jubilant over the victory of the Democratic candidate or 
happy over the defeat of the Republican one. despite all the 
conclusions and the analyses of the election results. Such 
emotions, AI Dustour said, will do little to influence the final 
outcome of the voting process of millions of American voters who 
went Jo the polls with preferences based on domestic American 
considerations. 


Photography and the invention of reality 


/ 


By Yasser Alwan 


It is self-evident that the Indust- 
rial Revolution radically trans- 
formed the way societies in the 
West organise themselves. Less 
apparent is the fart that it also 
revolutionised — through photo- 
graphy — the way people see, 
and, therefore, their perception 
of reality. 

The invention of photography- 
I in 1839 was much more than the 
! kind of technological ^break- 
i through that we have befcome so 
accustomed to today; in the day 
and age of its invention it was 
beyond the conception of most 
people, as inconceivable as send- 
ing someone to the moon. It was 
perceived as “perfection un- 
approached by human hand” and 
conveyed -an “infallible truthful- 
ness.”^ Photographs, unlike writ- 
ings ot paintings, were uncon- 
ditionally accepted as die “literal 
troth.” They were automatic, 
objective and superseded all lan- 
guage because they contained a 
pre-linguistic, pristine truth. The 
conviction that photographs 
transcend cultural and philo- 
sophical boundaries because of 
their “universal language” was 
echoed around the world 
throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

The first photograph of the 
Arab World was made (just four 
months after the announcement 
of its invention) in Alexandria. 
Egypt by Horace Vemet, an 
orientalist painter, and Fr&feric 
Goupil-Fesquet. Thus began 
what eventually would become a 
western obsession — the photo- 
graphing of “exotic" cultures. 

Although photography had no 
visual history on which early 
photographers could draw, these 
Europeans came to the Arab 
World canying their own bag- 
gage and expectations with them. 
For Arabs and the Arab World 


(Mohammedans, to use the ter- 
minology of the time) were 
already a favourite theme for 
European painters and writers 
long before the invention of 
photography. The stereotypes, " 
too, were long established — of 
an ancient greatness and contem- 
porary decadence, of harems, re- 
ligious zealots, and savage be- 
douins. and of enchanted but 
austere deserts, etc. 

According to European writing 
and painting, the Orient oozed a 
sensuality and sexual innuedo 
that was disdained in (though it 
nevertheless titillated) prudish 
Victorian Europe. This imagery 
and writing came to comprise 
Europe's basic, accepted know- 
ledge of the Arabs. Not surpri- 
singly, these very themes reap- 
peared in photographs. The 
.European photographer, like his 
kinsmen writers and painters, saw 
the Arab World as their own 
culture made them see it. Except 
the difference was enormous be- 
cause of the ostensible objectivity 
of the camera and photograph. 

Because photographs were, in 
the nineteenth-century European 
mind, equivalent to the literal 
truth, they were believed to con- 
fer a scientific knowledge and 
authority that was incontroverti- 
ble. In so many of the images 
made in the Orient, the Euro- 
pean saw the justification for his 
superior racial and cultural atti- 
tudes and expansionist tenden- 
cies. Photographs provided in- 
formation — they were the per- 
fect means for organising, clas- 
sifying, and categorising the 
world — and information re- 
duced uncertainty. Yet the Arab 
World was too complex to be 
explained by mere fact. Instead, 
photographs simplified it; they 
replaced its reality with its more 
manageable photographic like- 


ness. 

In the historical context of me 
nineteenth century, photography 
became a form of- psychological 
appropriation as the once subjec- 
tive perspective took on 

through photography — the aura 
of fact. 

What is it that makes photo- 
graphs so life-like, so real? Isn t it 
strange that the measure of a 
photograph is not exactness but 
reality? One could say that the 
mystery of a photograph is that it 
always carries with it the object 
or person it depicts. They are 
forever affixed to one another. 
Sign equals referent; an assump- 
tion that no one in the nineteenth 
century ever questioned. So these 
photographs constituted and con- 
firmed Europe's accepted know- 


ledge (today we call it mythology) 
of the Arabs because it was im- 


possible to refute or challenge the 
reality of factual detail that every 
photograph contains. In this 
sense, photographs do not invent 
but rather authenticate and ratify 
what they represent. No other 
medium or language can furnish 
this absolute certainty of a photo- 
graph: it becomes reality of time 
past. 

However, what photographs 
communicate as truth at the level 
of time and detail can be false at 
the level of perception. Modern 
visual criticism has shown us 
more clearly how limited the illu- 
sion of photographs really is. Just 
as the world we live in here is 
radically different from the one 
westerners continue to see in 
their newspapers and magazines. 
Such illusions persist because 
ideas and cultural perspectives 
that have developed over centur- 
ies are not easily dismantled, no 
matter how deformed or misrep- 
resented an idea would be of the 
beliefs and practices of another 


society. More simply, this 
mythology persists because it 
confirms the West's expectations 
of the Arabs, no matter haw 

inaccurate. 

How have these .photographs 

affected os? Has this mythology, 
convinced us of our supposed 
inferiority? Have we come to 
understand that it gives express- 
ion to western attitudes regarding 
Arabs? Or have we reinvented 
ourselves in the western image? 
Until this summer, I thought mat 
these questions were impossible 
to ask (and answer) of photo- 
graphs alone, because they are 
only one component of a broader 
cultural and political phe- 
nomenon. Until this summer that 
is, when I went to Kan Za man 
and ran into tbe folldoric photo- 
grapher. 

About half of the group. I was 
with, six or seven people, had 
their photograph taken in tradi- 
tional Arab or bedouin dress. It 
was actually a mixture of cos- 
tumes; what mattered was the 
look, not the authenticity, be- 
cause none of these people had 
ever dressed this way before. Was 
the event I witnessed the modem- 


wfaom? More traditional Arabs? 
Less well-off Arabs? Was it just a 
difference: The wealthy 
playing sha’bi, and more than 
ever indicating their foreignness 
in their own country? Have we 
become so “other" to ourselves? 
I know that it was just mindless 
fun for my group. But I also know 
that underneath, life is often in- 
extricably bound up with many 
dimensions that are not at all 
what they initially appear to be. 

Europeans manufactured tbe 
lens by which they saw and mea- 
sured us. Have we also come to 
view ourselves through this dis- 
torted lens? The parallels are 
uncanny and disturbing. Many 
Europeans (and many photo- 
graphers among them) sought out 
tbe Orient out of dissatisfaction 
and malaise with their own 
societies. I wonder bow many of 
the group I was with felt a similar 
angst about their country. What 
about the staging of the picture 
and the random selection of do- 


da) equivalent of nineteenth-cen- 
tury European travellers cum col- 


onialists who often had their 
photographs taken in Arab dress? 
Back m Europe they would show 
their friends how native, how 
totally alien to themselves and 
their true identities (oh how ex- 
citing) they bad become. 

Were these Jordanians and Ira- 
qis behaving exactly like the 
Europeans they have seen in 
nineteenth-century pictures? Was 
reality aping a crude image of 
itself. I perceived no malice on 
their part, but certainly some 
teasing bordering on ridicule, and 
a vague sense of superiority. Was 
it cultural or economic? To 


graphexs created “typical” Arab 
scenes of “typical" Arabs exactly 
the same way, introducing distor- 
tions steeped m the racial biases 
of sodal Darwinian. Europeans 
used these kinds of photographs 
to measure other cultures in 
terms of the differences and dis- 
tance from their own culture. 
Were these yonng men qnd 
women paradoxically doing die 
same? 
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Have we become our own dis- 
guises, creating false descriptions 
of ourselves to counter the false- 
hoods invented about us? For 
instance, have you come across 
what I now call tbe business card 
syndrome? It happens every day, 
nothing out of the ordinary, peo- 
ple exchange business cards. 
However, I have acquired an 
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Clinton foreign policy: No major Clinton — a life of preparatii 


changes but difference in emphasis 


with some exceptions 


By Nick Lodington 

Tbe Associated Press 


WASHINGTON —There will be 
continuity and change in foreign 
policy when Gov. Bill Clinton 
takes over the American pres- 
idency from George Bush next 
January. 

Both are “internationalist, 
mainstream," according to Zbig- 
niew Brzezinski, who was nation- 
al security adviser to the last 
democratic president, Jimmy 
Carter, but endorsed Mr. Bush in 
1988. 


In some areas Mr. Clinton is 
expected to follow the Bush poli- 
cies: 

— Supporting the Middle East 
peace talks initiated by Mr. 
Bush’s secretary of state, James 
A. Baker. 

— Aiding former communist 
countries in East Europe and the 
Soviet Union, what Robert Hun- 
ter of the Centre for Strategic and 
International Studies called “the 
unprecedented opportunity to try 
to anchor Russia to the West and 
keep it from preying on its neigh- 
bours.” 


— Avoiding direct involvement 
of U.S. troops in the fragmented 
morass of Yugoslavia. 

Some changes can be foreseen 
from campaign rhetoric. 

Mr. Clinton would support 
NATO but cut die American 
troop presence in Europe to be- 
tween 75,000 and 100,000 instead 
of Mr. Bush's plan to cut to 
150,000. 

Mr. Clinton endorses frill U.N. 
Security Council membership for 
Japan and Germany to give the 
council more clout. 

And he is more supportive than 


Mr. Bush of a U.N. “rapid de- 
ployment force” to deal with 
international crises while cutting 
U.S. defense more than Mr. 
Bush. 

Mr. Bush proposed a S50 bil- 
lion cut in U.S. defense spending 
by 1997 while Mr. Clinton would 
cut it by $100 billion. 

Aware that world leaders will 
have questions about a newcom- 
er, Mr. Clinton is likely to move 
quickly to appoint a new secret- 
ary of state. 

Most prominently mentioned 
to head the State Department is 
Los Angeles Lawyer Warren 
Christopher, who was deputy 
secretary of state under Mr. Car- 
ter, headed Mr. Clinton s vice 
presidential selection team and 
now heads the presidential transi- 
tion team. 

Mr. Clinton is firmly commit- 
ted to pushing bard for democra- 
tic change everywhere; “A pro- 
Democracy foreign policy is 
neither liberal nor conservative, 
neither Democratic nor Republi- 
can. It is a deep American tradi- 
tion,” be said in a foreign policy 
speech. 

He has attacked Mr. Bush for 
tolerating human rights abuses by 
China's leaders. He calls for tying 
trade concessions to improve- 
ment in human rights and creat- 
ing a “radio free Asia” to push 
democracy. 

His campaign rhetoric raises 
the possibility that he might be 
tougher with dose U.S. allies 
who have less-than-democratic 
governments, such as Saudi Ara- 
bia and Kuwait, close U.S. 
friends accused of human rights 
abuses, such as Turkey in its 
battle with rebellious Kurds, and 
countries which suffer dictatorial 


setbacks in struggling to create 
democracies, such as the former 
Soviet states. 

Mr. Clinton is expected to take 
a more activist role in arms con- 
trol. He is on record as favouring 
a comprehensive nuclear test ban 
and has taken a strong stand on 
non-proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. 

He told an arms control pub- 
lication, “we must do more to 
stop tbe threat of weapons of 
mass destruction from spreading. 
We need to damp down on coun- 
tries and companies that sell 
these technologies (and) punish 
violators.” 

Mr. Clinton said he would seek 
legislation to bar imports from 
companies that sell nuclear tech- 
nology to non-nudear stales and 
provide economic carrot and stick 
incentives for countries to stop 
nuclear programmes. 

“For example, Japan and 
South Korea should be extremely 
concerned about the prospects of 
a North Korean bomb," he said 
He added that he would coordin- 
ate with them a policy that would 
give North Korea economic in- 
centives to abandon its nuclear 
bomb programme and severe 
economic penalties if it failed to 
do so. 

One of the happiest world lead- 
ers at Mr. Clinton's victory will 
be Saddam Hussein of Iraq, ironi- 
cally gleeful at surviving in power 
as his conqueror in the Gulf war 
goes off to retirement. 

Mr. Bush has signalled that he 
too will be tough on Saddam 
Hussein, maintaining embargoes, 
support for exiled opposition 


By Scott McCartney 


WASHINGTON — Life for 
Arkansas Gov. Bill Clinton has 
seemingly been one prep ara tory 
experience after -another, each 
aimed at a specific goal — the 
presidency — with a few stumbles 
along tbe way. 

Mr. Clinton, the nation's 
longest-serving governor, rose to 
win the presidency on Tuesday 
night, defeating incumbent Presi- 
dent George Bush. 

But Mr. Clinton's past has not 
been pristine. He is still dogged 
by questions about efforts to 
avoid the military draft, anti- 
Vietnam war activities in London 
when he was a Rhodes scholar at 
Oxford and marital infidelity. 

Feverishly curious, effortlessly 
outgoing, always in a hurry to do 
something, Mr. Clinton, 46, is 
described by friends as a “sponge 
for knowledge," a deep-drinker 
with an engaging, persuasive per- • 
sonality and a smooth-talker with 
a gift for gab much like bis late 
father, a salesman. 

IBs critics call him “slick." 

More than anything, Mr. Clin- 
ton is a tireless competitor who 
obsessively drills for his chosen 
sport — politics-— with a sense of 
urgency to be liked and please 
everyone. 

He chose to run for president 
in a year when better-known 
Democrats bowed out, thinking 
Mr. Bush was unbeatable. He 
quickly rose above a crowd of 
half a dozen obscure candidates 
to win the nomination. 


Arkansas attorney general. Two 
years later, be became the na- 
tion's youngest governor. His 
brash attitude caused him to lose 
his reelection bid, but he came 
back two years later and has been 
governor of Arkansas ever 
since. 

As public as he has been about 
his ambitions, there is an ex- 
tremely private side to Mr. Clin- 
ton, a person who never discus- 
sed with his closest friends his 
most painful experiences — iris 
turbulent childhood, his alcoholic 
stepfather, iris half-brother Roger 
Jr.'s drag conviction, his mar- 
riage difficulties. 

Friends and family say his pas- 
sion for political and personal 
popularity stems from die two 
determining factors of his child- 
hood; the death of his father 
before he was bom, and tbe 
alcoholism of his stepfather Ro- 
ger Clinton, who loved his family 
but abused his wife, Virginia. 

Mr. Clinton was burn William 
Jefferson Blythe IV, named after 
the father be never knew. His 
father was a well- liked equipment 
salesman from Hope, Ark., who 
was killed in a car accident four 
months before Mr. Clinton was 
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Cuban missile crisis launch site reveals its secrets 
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By Pascal Fletcher 
Reuter 


EL CACHO. Cuba — “In this 
place during the October crisis a 
group of Soviet R-12 medium 
range missiles were deployed. 
Sept-Nov. 1962." reads the small 
bronze plaque. 

The inscription, tacked away in 
a jungle clearing in a hilly part of 
western Cuba, is deceptively 
laconic. 


It marks the place where 30 
years ago a U.S. high-altitude 
U-2 spy plane first pinpointed a 
launch site for Soviet medium- 
range ballistic missiles on the 
Caribbean Island. 

U.S. aerial photographs of the 
site under construction, one of 
the intelligence “discoveries" of 
the century, set the clock ticking 
in a potential nuclear time-bomb 
that is remembered in history 
books as the October 1962 Cuban 
missile crisis. 


Today, almost all that remains 
of San Cristobal 1, as it was 
codenamed then by U.S. Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA) 


analysts, is a small whitewashed 
silo, now a military museum. 

“From here to New York is 
2.050 kilometres. The range of 
the R-12 missile was 2,100 
kilometres," said Lieutenant- 
Cokmel Antonio Castineyra, one 
of a group of Cuban military 
historians which has studied the 
1962 Soviet missile sites. 

Detection from the air of the 
tell-tale “footprint” of the R-12 
missile launch site at El Cacho 
confirmed beyond doubt earlier 
reports by CIA ground agents in 
Cuba that large missiles had ar- 
rived and were being deployed by 
Soviet forces. 

"It was the piece of evidence 
they were lacking," said 
Lieutenant-Colonel Tomas Diez. 
anothef military historian. 

Recently unclassified CIA 
documents have revealed that 
U.S. intelligence chiefs came 
dose to missing the deployment 
in Cuba of tbe R-12s, known in 
the West as SS-4s. 

Col. Diez said the U-2 plane 
which discovered El Cacho, 100 
kilometres west of Havana, had • 
in fact set out to photograph a 


Soviet anti-aircraft missile battery 
further north. But tbe pilot flew 
one mile off course, right over tbe 
much more important and hither- 
to unknown R-12 site. 

After this discovery on Oct. 14, 
1962, U.S. planes flew several 
low-level reconnaissance runs 
over El Cacho. 

Their photographs picked out 
details like the silo — still stand- 
ing — which was used for check- 
ing the missiles, missile transpor- 
ters and erectors, tents used to 
conceal the rockets and even 
Soviet troops working on the site. 

U-S. President John F. Ken- 
nedy used the photographs to 
jusufy ordering U.S. to go 
on combat alert and imposing a 
l *g ade w Cuba on 

For a week, the world held its 
breath until Kennedy and Soviet 
leader Nikita Khrushchev agreed 
to defuse the crisis. The Soviet 
missiles were withdrawn in return 
for a U.S. pledge not to attack 
Cuba. 

In retrospect, Cuban historians 
believe the Soviet forces erred in 


not taking greater care to conceal 
their missile sites at El Cacho and 
at five other locations on the 
bland. 

“There was a serious violation 
of concealment measures." Col. 
Castineyra said. “It was a mis- 
take, a slip and that led to their 
being detected.” be added. 

A total of 36 operational R-12 
medium-range ballistic missiles 
with nuclear warheads were de- 
ployed on the island along with 
43,000 Soviet troops also equip- 
ped with nine Luna tactical nuc- 
lear missies and anti-aircraft mis- 
sile batteries. 


covered tropical terrain of Cuba, 
far different from the East Euro- 
pean woodlands where Soviet R- 
12 sites were already in place. 

The marks of the tracked trail- 
ers carrying the missies showed 
up clearly in soil soaked by 
Cuba’s hurricane-season rains, 
while tbe island's tropical sun cast 
long shadows — all dear give- 
away signs for the CIA photo 
analysts. 


r- - aerial detection of El 
Cacho blew the Kd off “Opera- 
Anad *'" the top-secret op- 
eration jmder which the missiles 
were shipped to Cuba and de- 
ployed. 

Col Castineyra said Soviet 
Joops may have become careless 
after receiving an order from 

sudLation .* 0 *** °P »*ir i* 


The Cuban military historians 
said President Fidel Castro had 
from the beginning opposed the 
complete secrecy demanded by 
Khrushchev for tbe missile opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Castro was in favour of 
making public the 1962 military 
cooperation agreement between 


Moscow and Havana, although 
without ovine nmiu 


He and Col. Diez said the 
Soviet engineers were also nn- 
accust omed to the hilly, jungle- 


wnuout giving precise details of 
the missiles or their deployment 

‘‘The secrecy put us at a dis- 
achrantage both practically and 
politically... I think ftwasl poli- 
?oU nustake by the Sovitfs” 

tol- Diez sad. 

■ He said the Soviet insistence on 
Sccrcc y meant Kennedy could 


announce the “discovi 
missies in Cuba at 
Khrushchev -and Mr. 
tbe aggressors. 

In international c 
held in tbe last twt 
debate the missile a 
has insisted the no*,, 
deployed as a detents ' : 
U.S. attack on tbe e 

Mr. Castro said in •, 
interview this month 
trospect he would . -- 
accepted Soviet missfli ... 

Col. Diez and Mr. -. 
said it would have bee 
ble to keep the prese • 
missiles in Cu W a seen 
Many ordinary Cob - 
seeing the huge transp 
rying them as the 
through country villa# 

“For the population : ‘ 
was a secret known 
million people," Col.; 

Military officers in ' 
jokingly referred to fl *. 
as “Castro’s etceteras, \ 
of the Cuban leader^ 
in iris speeches at tbe tt 
tanks, guns, planes, d; 
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“For the pillars of the tem- 
ple stand apart, 

“And the oak tree and the 
cypress grow not in each 
other’s shadow ” 

Jibran , bom in 1883, knew 
St. Sarkis Monastery as a 
child in nearby Becharri. 86 
kilometres north of Beirut , 
and again when, after emig- 
rating at the age of 12, he 
returned to Lebanon to study 
in 1898-1901. 

Founded in 303 AD, the 
monastery was long a place of 
retreat and meditation. 

It is now a museum dedi- 
cated to his work, but his 
memory is neglected by the 
authorities. 

On a Friday last June, one 
of the museum’s 600 visitors 
cut his famous charcoal draw- 
ing of St. Peter from its 
frame. 

It was an easy theft, with 
only one guard on doty, and 
barely rated space in Beirut 
newspapers. Police made a 
brief investigation and Sled 
the case unsolved. 

Curator Wahib Kayrouz 
says his requests for police 
guards at the museum have 
been ignored. He also wants 
funds for an alarm system 
and to preserve die paintings 


and drawings , which are fad- 
ing and cracking on the 
monastery's damp walls . 

“Special care is needed to 
protect them from natural 
light and humidity in this 
climate,” he said. “ Some- 
thing should be done to ex- 
tend their lives. ” 

The museum has space to 
lay only 160 of JibraSr's 
paintings, which are 
mainly in abstract or express- 
ionist style. 

Two dozen notebooks in 
English and Arabic are wait- 
ing for someone to edit and 
publish them. 

The government even de- 
molished the Jibran family 
home in the Becharri, intend- 
ing to turn the site into a 
public park. 

Then the project was for- 
gotten. The land is now a 
rubbish dump. 

But if the author of The 
Prophet has little official hon- 
our in bis homeland , readers 
around the world find solace 
in his teachings and President 
George Bush attended the 
unveiling of a monument to 
him in Washington last year. 

Jibran lived in the United 
States from 1912 until his 


death in 1931. His best- 
known book was written in 
English . but his Arabic 
poems are rated works of 
genius. 

His wish to turn St. Sarkis 
into a museum for his work 
was fulfilled by bis sister 
Manana and his American 
friend Mary Huskell who 
bought the monastery from 
the monks and shipped bis art 
work and papers from his 
New York studio. 

Jibran was a Christian , 
although he had little time for 
the heirarchy of the church. 

The Lebanon he knew , 
under Ottoman Turkish rule 
before World War I, was a 
place of religious peace by 
comparison with the land 
tom apart by the 1975-90 civil 
war. But even then memories 
lingered of Cbristian-Druze 
frghting in 1840 and I860 

His mystical teachings are 
regarded with suspicion by 
some Christians, but admir- 
ers, both Muslim and Christ- 
ian, see his live-and-let-live 
philosophy as a bridge be- 
tween faiths. 

“Love one another, but 
make not a bond of love... 

“Sing and dance together 
and be joyous , bat let each 



BSaadSS Jibraea 

one of you be alone , 

“Even as the strings of a 


lute are alone though they 
quiver with the same music.” 
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beauty, its oasis festivals and 
peoples, prehistoric cave 
paintings and rums of the 
past. 

This month, Air Algerie 
starts, fbe first efireef air link 
' between Paris and the south- 
irem r towns-: of Tamamsassct ■ 
and Djanet. 

The government is prepar- 
ing an investment code offi- 
c mis say will indude guaran- 
tees they hope will entice 
foreign chains to build, man- 
age or improve existing 
hotels. 

Under a new economic 
programme, foreigners in 
non-strategic sectors can 
have 100 per cent control, 
and ofBriais say the code will 
guarantee repatriation of 
profits or capital. 

“We are talking to groups 
like Meridien, Hyatt, Trust 
Houses Forte. In the govern- 
ment programme, tourism 
has a privileged place to help 


opening up to foreign capit- 
al Mouloud Chekaoui, a 
senior official with the 
National Tourist Office 
(ONT), said. 

Algeria has 54,000 beds for 
visitors, with only 3:000 beds 
■in the- soutb ? s oasis towns 
seen as the jewels of Africa's 
second biggest countxfl Only 
6,000 beds meet international 
standards. 

An immediate aim is to 
add another 8,000, mostly in 
the south, and the govern- 
ment has been told that $333 
million is needed, induding 
$173 million for the private 
sector: 

“But this will generate by 
about the year 2000, global 
income for the country in the 
order of $670 million, ” says a 
tourist industry paper. In- 
come last year was $84 mil- 
lion. 

A SoStcl Hotel recently 
opened in Algiers, a Hilton is 
nearly finished, and Chinese 


expertise is helping in 
another hotef going up near a 
new international airport by 
the capital. 

But these are all in the 
• north . * They . were planned 
before the unrest, the bead of 
state assassinated and an air- 
port bojmb ted Britain and the 
United States to tel! dtizens 
to shun Algeria. 

“We plan to concentrate 
on the south. We are not 
aiming for beach type holi- 
days, there is too much com- 
petition from Tunisia and 
Morocco , and we have many 
other attractions says At- 
man Sahnoun. ONT director- 
general. “Our aim is to get 
600,000 real tourists per year- 
... staying seven nights." 

Last year, 722,862 tourists 
arrived but stayed an average 
of three nights. Only 28 per 
cent came from outside 
Maghreb states. 

French tourists, the biggest 


line group , totalled 86.602, down crowd th& 


group , totalled 86.602, down 
from 122J54 in 1990. Only 
Spaniards slightly increased 
numbers. 

“We need solidarity from 
overseas," said Mr. Che- 
kaoul, aknowJedging this 
; meant .‘‘we need -foreign 
-cash” to help rebuild , the 
'economy where poverty is 
seen as helping foe/ unrest. 

Algerians show' a genuine 
enthusiasm for what their 
land has to offer, from the 
desert to the Roman town in 
Timgad in the northeast. 
They believe the tourist 
potential is immense. ■ 

In Timimoun, the top gov- 
ernment official for a region 
bigger than Francs, told Reu- 
ters he hoped to develop 
small family-style hotels 
where visitors could enjoy 
traditional hospitality. 

“ This is the authentic 
Algeria the wali, or gov- 
ernor, Mohammad Anda- 
foussi said, gesturing to Che 


crowd that arrived on camel, 
donkey, pickup truck, lorry 
or tractor and trailer. 

His region covers oasis vil- 
lages whose names are un- 
known to most maps but 
whose inhabitants, dark peo- 
ple reminiscent of iHe 
^Sudanese, celebrate some 
300 religious festivals each ‘ 
year. 

“ Not fundamentalist 
ones,” he adds, dismissing as 
almost peripheral the up- 
heaval in the north and point- 
ing to countries like Britain 
and Spain which have both 
tourism and “ terrorism ”. 

Not too far away, in Sahar- 
an terms, lie desert intern- 
ment camps. They bold near- 
ly 3,000 fundamentalists, sent 
there as authorities strove to 
crush unrest — a sullen re- 
minder of the other reality 
that poses Algeria a huge 
challenge in projecting its 
fresh image. 


Eric Rohmer — the colourist of 
the games of love and chance 
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aniK»un«. the 50s, Rohmer was 
missile* 12 ^ of the creators of the. 
jChnishcnr'j . Wave", together with 
foe Chabrol, Godard 

Olivette? At the age of 
hc|d _ - :1 { j if cn^fter' a career spanning 
dcM -rc -swi fbs man remains 

i* 5 , llQ v J as ever. He hates 

ff atuck c *'g about himself, shuns 
Mr cannot bear 

inier'i'J* 'f ^ erents - 

uoiP^' .KS godparents, who 
txxcp-.il s ‘ ,i Bom Alsace, sought 
in the Comtee region 
Vl- ‘ the 1870 defeat, and 
2 m himself went up to 

. ..L, in ^ at the age of 20 to finish 
in literature, first 
‘ , n % cfc? he 1 taught literature . 
rvin/ moving onto televi- 

Tbroiia* ^'.jfor schools, in 1963, 
..c : r -Jis rfpi at the . same time, 

, LtJ*; iing cinema at uni - 
was a ‘ 

0me that, at* 
jpCjjjg-y tfnema 'tibrary, he learnt 

aa v^orks of those be consi- 

ert eke as bis masters, by. 


in his : 


cun*- ■ 


heart: Renoir, Welles, 
Hawks , Rossellini and Mizo- 
guchi, to whom he devoted 
learned articles in Les 
Cahiers Du Gn£ma. 

In 1962 ; he shot "Le Sign 
Du Lion as an amateur and 
without a budget. A friend 
lent him thi camera and 
another one provided the 
film. The story was a very 
personal moral fable which 
set the tone for what 
Rohmer’s work was to be, 
. but he did not become known 
until 1967 with “La Codec- 
tionneuse.” 

With bis long , slim figure 
and his bonzelike lined face, 
those dose to him describe 
him as an ascete who mainly 
lives on tea and crackers, but 
also as a rigorist combined 
with an eccentric. 

He has been called “ the 
watercolourist of the wander- 
ings of the heart and mind ” 
and “the colourist of the 
games of love and chance". 


*7 attempt to describe 
beings as they are ” the Elm- 
maker, who has always been 
fascinated by young women, 
replies simply. 

Their torments in love 
ha ve alwa ys domina ted 
Rohmer's world. From Sim 
to film, he has described the 
whole palette of them: Pas- 
sion-love, reason-love, 
friendship-love. etc. His im- 
portant films showing this in- 
dude “ Ma Nuit Chez 
Maude” (1969). “Le Genou 
De Claire” (1970). 
“Le 1 Amour L’Apris-Mjdi'’ 

(1972), “Le Femme De 
L’Aviateur” (1981). “ Pauline 
i La Plage ” (1983). “Les 
Nuits De Pleine Lune ” 
(1984), “ Quatre Aventmes 
De Reinette et Mirabelle” 
(1987), and “L” Ami De 
Mon Amie.' 1 

/tohmer*s Little Music 

With a subtle scalpel, 
Rohmer explores the inti- 
mate daily lives of his 
heroines. He sounds their lit- 
tle secrets and all the nuances 
of their feelings, from moral 
rigour in some to tibertine 
temptations in others. The 
men are generally only there 
to set off the women. 

Violence , abject poverty 
and death rarely have their 
place in the work of this 
director who goes against 
fashionable trends. “ Spec- 
tacular and extreme situa- 
tions do not interest me ”, be 


reiterates. “ Society is, above 
all, made up of ordinary peo- 
ple that the papers do not 
speak about. They are the 
■ ones who attract me. I like to 
translate what makes them 
tick, into pictures. ” 

His actors, who are un- 
known or beginners , seem to 
live their own lives on the 
screen. He has them speak 
everyday language. There 
are few carefully prepared 
dialogues but , on the con- 
trary, frequent improvisation 
during Slming. 

Hence the tone of authen- 
ticity and truth which char- 
acterises “ Rohmer's little 
music” that the critics speak 
of. It b a bitter-sweet music, 
tinted with humour and pro- 
ducing emotion which leaves 
one charmed, as with “Le 
Conte DHiver" for which be 
got the idea from 
Shakespeare. 

The Elm begins with the 
last moments of a holiday 
love affair. FSUde, a young 
Paris hairdresser, gives her 
address to Charles whom she 
has loved passionately for a 
few weeks. In her emotion, 
she makes a slip and confuses 
the names of two towns in the 
suburbs , so that the lovers 
are unable to get in touch 
with each other. 

Years go by. F&licie brings 
up her little girl bom of her 
love affair with Charles. She 
has affairs with other men. 
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but only one matters, the one 
she has lost. Against all likeli- 
hood, she remains convinced 
that she wiil find him again. 
And then, one day. in the 
midst of an anonymous 
crowd on a bus... 

The moral of the story, for 
Rohmer’s tales always have 
one. b that one should be- 
lieve in unexpected wonders. 
It is not the first time that the 
film-maker tackles the theme 
of wonders, ft was already 


die case in “Le Rayon Vert ” 
which won him the Golden 
Lion at the Venice Biennale 
in 1988. 

Critics did not for/ to re- 
proch him the melodramatic 
aspect of the ending to “Le 
Conte D'Hiver. The. director 
answers: “The miracle took 
over during filming and I did 
not want to change anything. 
Moreover, isn't life often a 
melodrama?” — L’ Actual ite 
En France. 
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Palestine: An Inescapable Duty 

By David Watkins 

Alhani International Books, London 1992, £ 9.95 

When the intifada began in December 1987, variou 
international organisations called for an end to Israel’ 
military occupation of the West Bank and Gaza. One o 
these organisations was the Council for the Advance men 
of Arab-British Understanding (CAABU). which has bee, 
active since 1967 and has attracted many notable figures t, 
its ranks. 

After 17 years in the House of Commons. David Watkin 
became C A ABU'S director from 1983 to 1990. Palestine 
An Inescapable Duty is a collection of articles , papers an- 
speeches covering Watkins’ years with CAABU. Arrange •* 
chronologically, they form a highly readable account c 
CAABU’s efforts to combat Israel’s military occupatio. 
and to promote international recognition of the Palestinta. 
right to self-determination. 

fri “ The Palestinians: An Exploited Minority In The, 
Own Country for example, Watkins analyses the econc 
true impact of occupation on those Palestinians living in th 
West Bank and Gaza, dbcussing Palestinian labour i 
Israeli kibbutzim, Arab trade unions, and the mechanics c 
Israel's property confiscation laws. In another chapter h 
explores racial discrimination in South Africa and in Israc. 
pointing out that many Westerners are prepared t 
campaign for human rights in South Africa but at 
uncomfortable condemning Israeli treatment of Palest 
nians. A useful section discusses how international not 
governmental organisations can mobilise public opimor, 

Watkins b critical of past American, British and Israe 
policies in the Middle East. Although outspoken, he . 
careful to separate fact fom fiction , supporting bis critii 
isms with statistics, news reports and academic studie 
including, wherever possible , Israeli scholarship. 

The book is not a treatise on Middle Eastern politic 
rather it b a politically charged, and often polemical, wot 
which contains a call for action. It is an effort to shift pubL 
opinion from acceptance of the current political staletnm 
to a solution with which both IsraeUs and Palestinians cs 
live — Middle East International. 
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Pakistan Under The Military: Eleven Years o 
ZiaUl-Haq 

By Robert La Porte And Kama ! Azfar 
Westview Press, Oxford 1991. £18.95 

The impact of General Zia Ui-Huq upon Pakistan reman 
a highly controversial topic, even three years after th 
sudden death in a still unexplained air “accident”. Th. 
book is a provisional assessment . a collection of essay 
analysing four aspects of change under the genera/ wh 
took control of Pakistan in crisis for 90 days, pledging i 
bold elections, but ended by ruling for 11 years. It foctisti 
rather narrowly on political, economic, administrative at\ 
legal developments, rather than attempting intemation . 
comparisons with other military coups and emergir. 
strongmen. 

Though many still argue that only the Soviet invasion y 
Afghanistan saved Zia’s shaky domestic position, an 
allowed Pakistan to achieve some prominence in inteml 
tional affairs, the economist Javel Burki argues that it w; 
Zia himself who really brought about a reassertion i 
Pakistan's geopolitical prominence. Burki maintains th 
the dictator's definition of a role for the military in tf 
country's politics may be bis single most important col 
tribution, together with Pakistan’s economic successes i 
the 1980s. Burki concludes that Zia was by and larg 
successful in his goab, altering Pakistan’s politics ar 
society in the direction he wanted. 

Each of the four writers - two Pakistanis and fit, 
Americans scholars - have their own perspectives. The nil 
editors interviewed General Zia during his period <_ 
power, taking away very different impressions. Probab* 
most readers will be much more interested in their viev 
and judgements than the book’s attached chronology 
biographical sketches of key personalities and bii 
liograpby. 1 

Under Zia, after a big shake-up in the previous regimj 
the old partnership between Pakistan’s military and ci\ 
branches was revived. This helped bear the strains i 
provincial alienation from the Punjabi-dominated centr 
and still unresolved disputes over what type of feder 
system of government is best suited to Pakistan. What _ 
true of numerous unstable states in the Middle East ar" 
Africa is no less true of Pakistan: it exbts as a state, but j 
has yet to become a nation (as the lawyer Kamal Azl 
reminds us in a chapter on constitutional dilemmas ). 

The changes made in the 1980s to constitutional powe f 
of the country's president — who was of course, Zia himself) 
took permanent. What might have been expanded is ti_ 
intriguing discussion of the vital role of senior bureaucr, 
Gbulam Ishaq Khan, now president in his turn, who servt , 
Zia as something of an eminence grise from 1977. 

It is to this remarkable, for some definitely sinister . ci\ 
servant that much of the credit for Pakistan's consistent ' f 
high rate of economic growth must go, as well as the tv 
other major factors, overseas - and largely Gulf - remit 
ances from millions of expatriate workers, plus idel 
weather producing bumper crops of wheat, rice and cottC 
for export. Should President Ishaq Khan share with Z. 
much of the credit for reconstructing the system ofchec ' 
and balances which help preserve the essential compromi. 
between the country’s mih'tary and political elites? V 
answer is almost certainly, yes - Middle East Internationa 
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JW THAT personal computers — PC's — have become a 
i st for almost every active person on earth , and 
nsidering the astonishing speed at which the spedhca- 
•ns and performance of these machines keep improving, 
iking the right choice when purchasing a PC seems more 
portant than ever. 

Among the many aspects to consider when shopping for 
PC — brand name, aesthetics, price, compatibility, size, 
■rtability, etc... — and for the layman at least , one aspect 
more difficult to study than all others — the power of the 
mputer. 

The processing power indicates how fast you can process 
ur work , while the storage capacity tells how much work 
u can keep (save) on disk or tape. 

Simply put, the processing power of a PC is related to 

0 main elements: The micro-processor type , the PC’s 
iin chip or “brain,” and the machine’s dock rate, used 

|_j- the timing and synchronisation of all operations, 
urently available micro-processor types are , by increas - 
j order of power, die 80286, the 80386SX, the 80386- 
K, the 80486SX and the 80486-DX. The dock rate, 
pressed in megahertz (MHz) varies from 12 to 66 MHz. 
it a given micro-processor, the higher the rate, the foster 

1 computer. This can, however, be deceptive: A 486 
bcessor running at 20 MHz for instance, is foster than a 

6 processor running at 25 MHz. In other words , check 
: processor type first, then the dock rate. For more 
\rity, a single indicator, combining the performances of 
s micro-processor type and the dock rate, is sometimes 
fed. It is the MIPS, or million instructions per second. 
i can be found on die market with 23 to 30 MIPS rates. 
The storage capacity , i.e. the centra/ memory (RAM), 
d the disk capacity . is also a critical factor. It tells not 

ly how much work you can save and process on your PC, . 
j f it can also indirectly affect the processing power* 
\xwding on the software or programmes you use. the 
are RAM and disk storage, the faster your PC. The 
'rage capacity is expressed in megabytes (MB), each MB 
Presenting one million characters. 

This being said, how much MHz, MB or MIPS does one 
pd to buy? One has to be pragmatic and realise that it is 
possible to have a PC which would be too powerful as 
i g as all tasks — however complicated — are not 
rformed instantly. As far as disk storage capacity is 
'teemed, nothing is easier than filling up a hard disk with 
igrammes, more particularly games. Digitised music, for 
} tance, “eats up” disks at the frightening rate of 10 MB 
1 each recorded minute of sound. 

What might seem powerful enough today will probably 
'outdated in a few months time, not only with the advent 
i faster PCs but with the launching of new software that 
jukes a certain power threshold and disk storage in order 
V to start working. As an example, advanced data base 
( desk top publishing programmes need . as a minimum . a 
5 processor running. at 33 MHz, with 4 MB memory and 

7 occupy about 15 MB of disk storage. Therefore, 


Power of the byte 


By Jewa-Oaudm EHas 



relatively slow processing, the software won't and will 
make you purchase a new PC. 

For all those with unlimited budgets — bow many? — 
the luxury of replacing their sophisticated PC with a new 
andbetter one on a yearly basis and using writable-erasable 
laser discs for massive storage (700 MB each) can be a near- 
perfect solution. 

For the power-thirsty but budget-conscious PC addict , a 
compromise is unavoidable. While acquiring the fastest PC 
available at the time of purchase it will certainly help the 
buyer stay afloat for three to five years; a list of tasks to do 
on the PC against those to do manually on one hand, and a 
list of data and programmes to store on the bard disk on the 
other, is a matter of survival. 

On the bright side, however, is that one dinar today will 
buy PC technology which would make equipment of 
equivalent value five years ago look like 1 dinosaur ’ 
machinery in the jargon of computer people. The French 
weekly “Le Point” estimated that if car technology had 
progressed at the same pace in the past 20 years, a 
Rolls-Royce would now cost S10. 

For tasks like word processing, personal accounting , 
simple spreadsheets , and filing or games, a middle-of-the- 
road PC — 80286 or 80386-SX — Mil perfectly and quickly 
do the job, keeping the user more than satisfied. For large 
data bases, desk top publishing or computer aided design 
(CAD), some planning, which involves a careful study of 
the work to be done and how it will be done on the PC, is 
required and once done , an 86386-DX or 80486 PC with a 
large bard disk of 100 or 200 MB, will prove to be a 
fantastic tool A minimum of 2 MB memory is highly 
recommended for any application. Those who can afford it 
would even install 4 to 8 MB. 

A wise and preventive measure one can take is to use 
original — not pirated — software, the documentation of 
which would clearly indicate how powerful the PC should 
be. Those afraid of making a decision can go to a consultant 
— a rather expensive solution for buying relatively 
inexpensive equipment — check with a PC dealer they 
trust, or simply talk to a friend who has been “ through it” 
before and benefit from his experience. 


j/ want to keep your old PC and are willing to do with 


The writer holds a Masters degree in computer science 
and manages a computer firm in Amman. This is the first 
article in a weekly column that will appear in this space 
every Thursday. 


THIS WEEK IN HISTORY 


frursday, Nov. 5 


x 40 — Mehmet Ali of 
ot agrees to terms of 
*ty of London. 

— The Mahdi defeats 
pfian force under William 
's at A1 Abeid and Bri- 
i derides to evacuate the 
m. 

jll — Italy annexes Tri- 
j and Cyrenaka. 

J4 — France and Britain 
ire war on Turkey; Bri- 
J annexes Cyprus. 

'16 — Centra/ powers 
Haim Kingdom of Poland. 
t50 — U.S. Gen. Douglas 
i Arthur reports massing 
Chinese Communists in 
“h Korea. 

56 — British paratroop- 
and at Port Said, Egypt; 
st Union threatens use of 
ets unless Britain and 
fe accept Middle East 
sfire. 

2 — U.N. General 
1 mbly demands all nuc- 
i tests cease by Jan. 1, 
V Saudi Arabia severs 
Hons with United Arab 
hblic. 

,85 — U.N. General 
fmbJy approves resolu- 
r calling on Vietnam to 
'draw its forces from 
>bodia. 

l 87 — South Africa re- 
)s African National Con- 
J leader Govan Mbeki, 
fner for 23 years and 
fague of Nelson Man- 


188 — Algeria ’s President 
dli Bendjedid appoints 
*ier head of military 
rity to form new govem- 


India. 

1962 — U.N. General 
Assembly calls for economic 
sanctions against South Afri- 
ca because of its racial poli- 
cies. 

1968 — Vietnam peace 
talks begjn in Paris. 

1970 — Italy formally rec- 
ognises China. 

1974 — Soviet Union calls 
for Palestinian statehood as 
part of any Middle East set- 
tlement. 

1976 — Guerrilla warfare 
in Rhodesia is endorsed by 
leaders of neighbouring black 
countries at meeting in Dar 
Es Salaam, Tanzania. 

1977 — Dam collapse 
drowns at least 38 people as 
wall of water submerges ■ trail- 
er camp outside town of Toc- 
coa in U.S. state of Georgia. 

1988 — Israeli helicopter 
gunsbips attack Palestinian 
strongholds near southern 
Lebanese port of Sidon. 

1989 — Strike called by 
Lebanese Gen. Michel Aoun 
to protest actions by the elec- 
tion of a new president of 
parliament nearly shuts down' 
Beirut. 

1990 — Indian opposition 
leader Rajiv Gandhi pledges 
support for breakaway fac- 
tion of ruling Janata Dal Par- 
ty, paving way for ouster of 
Prime Minister V.P. Singh. 

1991 — NATO leaders 
meeting in Rome formally 
call a halt to enmity with 
Soviet Union and its allies 
and offer them a voice in 
alliance affairs. 


1973 — United States and 
Egypt announce they will re- 
sume diplomatic relations 
and exchange ambassadors. 

1975 — India’s Supreme 
Court reverses Prime Minis- 
ter Indira Gandhi’s convic- 
tion on two electoral 
offenses. 

1981 — Soviet Defence 
Minister Dmitri Ustinov says 
USSR will never allow 
another nation to achieve 
military superiority. 

1987 — Tunisia’s President 
Habib Douiguiba is removed 
from office by bis prime 
minister who says 84-year-old 
leader is too senile to rule. 

1988 — Powerful earth- 
quake just inside China’s 
moutainous southern border 
kills 600 people. 

1989 — Anti-Communist 
demons tra tors, s tri king 
workers and clashes between 
police and protestors mar 
Soviet Union’s celebration of 
its 1917 Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion. 

1990 — Shots fired near 
Mikhail Gorbachev during 
Soviet Union’s Revolution 
Day parade; Irish voters elect 
radical feminist to pres- 
idency. 


end arms imports to his coun- 
try in exchange for demobi- 
lisation of contra rebels. 

1990 — President George 
Bush orders 200,000 more 
U.S. troops to Iraq; U.S. 
readies U.N. resolution that 
would authorise an attack on 
Iraq. 



Monday, Nov. 9 


Sunday , Nov. 8 


r in wake of widespread Saturday, Nov. 7 


— Lebanese parlia- 
f elects new Christian 
t dent and approves plan 
sid 14 years of civil war 
site threats from Christ- 
* leader, Gen. Michel 

5i. 


4ay, Nov. 6 


t36 — Siege of Madrid 
pis, and Spanish govem- 
tf moves to Valencia in 
« war. 

* 37 — Italy joins Ger- 
Vapanese anticomintem 


1 42 — Tidal wave kills 

00 people in Bengal, 


1920 — Serious famine 
breaks out in China. 

1939 — Sovereigns of Bel- 
gium and Holland approach 
Britain "s King George VI 
advocating peace with Ger- 
many. 

1956 — British and French 
declare ceasefire in Egypt, 
but Britain says it will evacu- 
ate troops only on arrival of 
United Nations emergency 
force. 

1966 — Chinese diplomats 
walk out of Bolshevik 
anniversary celebration in 
Moscow after hearing Soviet 
criticism of Peking govern- 
ment. 


1793 — Louvre Museum in 
Paris opens to public. 

1880 — Civil war in Samoa 
begins. 

1917 — Lenin becomes 
chief commissar in Russia 
and Leon Trotsky is named 
premier. 

1950 — First battle be- 
tween jet planes as U.S. 
fighters are attacked by 
North Korean MiGs near 
Yalu River in Korean con- 
flict. 

1956 — U.N. General 
Assembly demands that 
Soviet troops withdraw from 
Hungary. 

1969 - — United Arab Re- 
public and Sudan sign agree- 
ment on sharing Nile waters 
after construction of Aswan 
Dam. 

1966 — Italian city of Flor- 
ence appeals to world to help 
save art treasures damaged 
by floods. 

1989 — Nicaraguan Presi- 
dent Daniel Ortega offers to 


1937 — Japanese troops 
take Shanghai. 

1962 — United States com- 
pletes emergency airlift of 
arms and ammunition to In- 
dia in that nation's border 
war with China. 

1963 — Coal mine explo- 
sion at Umuta, Japan, kills 
452 miners and injuries 450 
others. 

1971 — Chinese Commun- 
l ists make their first appear- 
ance in United Nations for 
conference on problems fac- 
ing main delegation on its 
way from Peking. 

1975 — Morocco’s King 
Hassan calls off People's 
march into Spanish Sahara 
and says takeover of desert 
territory must be accom- 
plished by other means. 

1977 — Israeli fighter- 
bombers attack targets in 
southern Lebanon , and 
Lebanese government says 
two villages are levelled with 
at least 60 civilians killed. 

1982 — Western sources 
say to 2,700 civilians and 
Soviet soldiers in a convoy 
perished after fiery collision 
in Afghanistan mountain tun- 
nel jammed with buses and 
trucks. 

1987 — Bomb explodes 
during rush hour in crowded 
neighbourhood of Colombo, 
Sir Lanka , with at least 32 
people killed and 105 
wounded. 

1989 : — East Germany 
opens its borders; Chinese 
Premier Deng Xiaoping says 
he will resign all official 
posts. 

1990 — 15 blacks stabbed 
to death and four wounded in 
factional fight in South Afri- 

. can eastern province of 
Natal. 

1991 — Shifting positions, 
Serbia urges U.N. to send 
peacekeeping troops to 
Croatia. 


By The Associated Prress 


Mrs. Hubbard 


By E. Yaghi 


Mrs. Hubbard decided when she went to her cupboard that 
since it was bare and she was quite good at ‘/P 0 ^*** 
must get a job as a maid, so she placed an ad in the local 
paper. Her tiny apartment was flooded with phone calls 
and consquentiy she consented to undergo many interviews 
until at last she contentedly settled to work for a nice 
well-to-do family who evidently needed such a woman as 
qualified as herself. It was planned that she would have her 
own room and her duties would be to cook wholesome 
meals for the four member family and do the housework. ■ 

“We hope that you'll be happy here,” said Jenw, the 
lady of the bouse. “I myself am not good at cooking; I have 
no patience for it. We want you to begin as soon as 

P°^How about tomorrow then?” asked Mrs. Hubbard. “Pve 
given notice on my apartment and I'd like to get settled 
here. ” (Before the landlord evicts me she thought :o 

herself). .. 

The next day, bright and early, she toted her small 
suitcase which contained all her worldy belongings and 
matched toward the west end of town. The morning was 
cheerful and clear and the air smelled fresh and sweet. “A 
good sign !” noted Mrs. Hubbard as she bobbed along. 

About half an hour’s trot later , she approached a white 
stone house and rang the bell. Jenin flung the polished 
wooden door open and went to greet her new servant. They 
both walked up some white marble steps and entered the 
house. “ Just put your things in your room and come right 
away into the kitchen,” Jenin said. 

Mrs. Hubbard set her suitcase down in her room, took 
off her cape and pinned her maid’s hat on her grey cropped 
hair. She then took her apron, tied it on and promptly went 
to the kitchen. 

“My, Mrs. Hubbard , you look all business tike. Well, 
let's get started,” Jenin said, showing the kitchen and its 
contents to her new maid. “ I'm afraid I didn’t even wash 


ord er ed. , , . 

“I hope fhfc isn’t an indication of meats to Wo 

muttered the husband l “If so, we're in ttoqb^ y 
“Why no sir. It most be the meat. Too old you know? 
ns fv f to cooking only prime meat that’s very tender!* 
cook replied in an insulted tone of voice. _ . y ? 

The first day was a trial for all, but Mrs. Hubbard kt 
things would get better. V Just wait till you fast 
cookies, ” she told the youngsters. ‘Tm going to rn 
some soon. Everyone tells me I make the mosr de&a 
sweets they ever tasted !” 

Well, Mis. Hubbard whipped up all sorts of nun 
dishes , the mircale being that the family she worked for y 
such a hard time swallowing her efforts. Once shej& 
spaghetti. The children appeared interested. *% 
spaghetti do you?” she asked them. “ Just wait untiL 
taste mine, I make the best and Tm sure you’ll eat y 

fingers after you finish !” - 

But when she placed her fare before the horrified fan 
" a gain the son rudely cried, “Mother, are we supposa 
eat this, it looks like mash/” 

“Must be something wrong with the stove. Mam., 
spaghetti always turns out perfect . It’s just a little too dc 
nothing more.” 

One day when the children raced borne from sdk 
considerate Mrs. Hubbard had a batch of cookies baldk 
the oven. “UMMM, they smell, so good,” said ; 
daughter. “When can we eat some 7” 

“Oh, hungry are you?” sympatheried the cook, “M 
you can eat some just as soon as they come out of 
oven!” 

After a few minutes, she pulled out a tray ofperfi *■ 
browned cookies and placed them on a rack to cool 1 


the dishes yet. so I guess you'll have to start with them 
first.” 


‘No problem. Mam.” 

And she set right to work scrubbing the dishes in a foma 
of pink. When she hurried about to place the glasses in the 
dryer ; one of them flew out of her band , crashed to the 
floor and burst into a thousand pieces. “Ob, quite sorry. 
Mam. Don't know what came over me. I never break 
dishes. Must be the kind of glass you have 7" 

“Don’t worry. Accidents can happen to anybody,” her 
mistress said. “Just be sure and sweep up all the pieces so 
the children won’t get hurt.” 

“ Such a sweet woman , Tm sure that I'm going to enjoy 
my stay here!” Mrs. Hubbard thought bumming out loud 
while she shoved the tiny particles of splintered glass into 
the dustpan. 

After she finished the dishes, she scurried around the 
house dusting and cleaning until it was time to prepare 
lunch. She rushed back to the kitchen where soon she bad 
pots frothing mid bubbling on the stove in tune to the 
pungent aroma of promising morsels which permeated the 
atmosphere of the house. When Jenin’s husband and 
children came home for lunch, they all seated themselves 
around the dining table looking very hungry and Mrs. 
Hubbard placed her masterpiece in front of them. “Ob, 
look, it's been so long since we've bad a meat casserole. 
Doesn’t it seem delicious?” Jenin asked her drooling 
family. 

But before they bothered to agree, they all began to eat. 
The initial look of joy turned to scowls of frustration and 
truth often blurted by the young, fell out of the son’s 
mouth. 

“Ugh. this meat is so though!” 

“Mind your manners, boy. Just chew it well. ” Jenin 


kids, now eat as much as yon want!” ijlln J# * 

They both filled their hands with the buscuifs and** 
once the boy said approvingly, “Gee, tins is good, r 
Hubbard. You should just stick to making cookies.; 

When they cooled, though, they became as hard asi 
and no one could even bite into them. “ Must be someti 
wrong with the flour,” said Mrs. Hubbard in defence 
always make perfect cookies 1 ” 

Later that same evening, Mrs. Hubbard overheard 
husband tell his wife , “Jenin, what are we going to do) 
this disaster of a maid that you’ve employed here in 
once happy home. Look at me. Pm losing weight! 

I’ve never tasted such bad meats in my life! I though 
said this woman had good references!” 

“Well, / thought she did,” his wife replied in 
apologetic tone of voice. 

“ Impossible . You’ve got to find a way to get rid ofi 
She's burned holes in my clothes, my white shirts arei . 
yellow, a lot of my socks are missing, she’s broken bah' 
dishes, and an expensive lamp too and her foor 
disgusting. Her cookies are lethal weapons. Even you i . . 

to cook better than she does! And wbat’s worse, she n 
admits she’s wrong. It's always, 'must be from this' or *r • 
be from that!”* 

“ How heartless! Mrs. Hubbard sniffed, wiping her, 
with her handkerchief. “ Young people these days Jg _ 
appreciate good home cooking. They’re too 'used ’ 
food and haven’t acquired a taste for gourmet deligm* 
as mine. 17/ jnst have to find someohe who does apjpmii 
my talents in the kitchen!” 

When she off dally received the news of her efismi. 

Mrs. Hubbard packed her tittle suitcase and left theh 
which , for a few weeks, she bad called home. “Gues ■ 
just have to place another ad in the papier. ” She said au^__ _ 
walked down die street mumbling to herself. “ I’m sun 
soon find a nice family who will love my casseroles, 
excellent spaghetti and my pierfect cookies. This family k A 


just too spxnled. Nothing wrong with my cooking at p 

nows that I make the best sweets ifi ‘ * w w 


why. everyone knows 
world!” 


ON THE LIGHTER SIDE 


By 


AMAZING FACTS 


or treachery on the port of someone you trust. Be can 
with confidences. 


In 1894 there were only four automobiles in the United 
States. 

Human blood is six times thicker than water. 

At ninety degrees below zero, rubber becomes brittle as 
glass. 

A stick of chewing gum contains about 8 te calories. 
The average American housewife opiens 800 cans each 
year. 

LET’S CHAT IN ARABIC 


* * -ft & 


ABORTION: For a man this dream portends failure i 
current interest, whether it concerns love or money. L 
woman it is a warning to look after her health. 


ft ■& tr tr 


— Here 's my passport. Hazajawaz safari. 

— Til be staying a tew days/2 weeks/a month. 

Sawfa okeexn ayyam qaWa/asbo’ain/skahar. 

— I don’t know yet. Maarafshi batta at-aan. 

— lam here on holiday. Ana bona feeqjaza. 

— I am here on business. Ana bona fee mohimma. 

— I am just passing through. Ana marir min bona bass. 


ABYSS: This is an obstacle dream. If yen avoid the 
you will overcome your difficulties; but if you fall inti 
abyss, it is a warning that you must be extremely caret 
your business dealings. 

PUZZLES 

"'“P 005 « toe following sente 
EXAMPLE: She went down in Walfisch BAY < 
Terrible night in October. [BAYONET] 

Now, do the same! 


(To be continued) 


MY NAME, this is what it means 

IMAM — The leader; the ideal example. 

ANIS — Close friend; a bird whose sound resembles that of 
a cow. 

AYMAN — The blessed. 

BA SIL - — Valiant, courageous. 

BASHIR — Carrier of glad tidings. 


1. I am told that the Old Curiosity Shop is to lei 

2 . Monica s uncle was a breeder of mustangs. 

3. Hie old bag said she would be hapjpier if left ft 
devices. 

4. Mr. Ooag had to get his plan certified by the mini 

HUMOUR 


YOUR DREAMS INTERPRETED 


ABDUCTION: To dream you are being abducted indicates 
success against oppiosition, whether business or social. If 
you dream that someone else is being abducted , then you 
will soon get unexpected news. 


Teacher: “ Who killed John Kennedy?” 

Student: “ I did not!” 

& & & ■& 

A rich man reaches a doctor’s clinic. The doctor says: 
good you have come here at the right time.” 


JT 


The man replies: “Why doctor? Are you totally broi 


■A 


ADVANTAGE: Whether you took the advantage or 
someone took advantage of you, it is a good omen and 
presages family prosperity and general contentment. 


& & & jf- 

Judge: “Are you guilty or not?” 

Accused: If you can't find the answer what are you 




ft -A Ar A- 


ABDOMEN; A dream of contrary. If you dream that you 

!? ^ ,IS 7°^ will have success due to good 
health and vigour. But if you dream that yoiir abdomenis 
being exposed in any way, it is a warning of unfaithfulness 


TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE 

S? at i aa Bnage is spxiken in Brazil? 

2. The game is called “checkers” in America. What 
called in Britain? 

3. Whose motto is “ Nation shall speak .peace untc 

tion?” 1 \ 

4. What is the art*bf “topnary?” 

5. When does your hair grow faster: By day or by d 


^ La 
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Britain’s Emily Lloyd can be American , if she wants 


of meat , 

teat thats vety^fRK — Emily Lloyd 
of voice, ^imitate Americans. 

_ *» P ut Mrs, -year-old British ac- 
***. iVajt till is winning raves in . 

*«*■ ‘7’m «£ Bedford’s fiina A Riv- 
'_f make the JUL through it, will start 
as a Bronx teen, 
led up all son? id-stream to a Los 
&e family she Galley girl and finish 

her efforts. n^toem Ptdle. 

•peared inter** *bc’U drift laxity into 
r them. “Just British brogue and 
wd rm sure Si* all & all, she’d 
- ° a &te back in London 
s before the W *. idsb mms - 
Mother, are to he doj °S 

* Wesu fr? films because the 

r w*A the S fo Ve af . *“ * 2 
^ JfVusfa//Ji,V inov,es ' .she to/d 
J d "*w an a recent interview 

n need it if there were more 

IzbatchofZ^thXnrcgood, 

t some?*’ g0od " ^ts a chance to per- 
kL ^ ■ another American 

2^S ed ox*! director Bedford’s 

33 35 % starring Craig Shef- 

- „ Brad Pitt. Based on 

offledout a fra >of| 

5hem on a rac* to| j 






JVonnan A facLcan's moving 
memoir of his Montana boy- 
hood and bve for flyfishing, 
A River Runs Through It 
came oat this month to glow- 
ing notices across the 
country. 

Lloyd plays McLean's wife 
Jessie Bums as an 18-year- 
old girl aching to leave her 
small Montana town. She 
said creating the Montana 
accent took her several weeks 
of listening to the locals. “I 
have a very good ear. I'm just, 
lucky,” she said. 

Though her father and 
grandfather were both British 
actors and her mother a for- 
mer secretary for playwright 
Harold Pinter, Lloyd's path 
to stardom still reads like a 
Hollywood plucked-from- 
obscurity tale. 

On a whim at the age of IS, 
Lloyd went up for the lead in 
Wish You Were Here, a low- 
budget British 51m about a 
teenager growing up in the 
repressive 1950s. She had 


only done community and 
school theatre before that, 
but won the part from more 
than 300 actresses. 

*7 heard about it. I went up 
for it and J got the part. " she 
said. “Well, actually it wasn't 
that simple. I bad to go 
through several auditions .” 

The role brought her inter- 
national acclaim. Now, she's 
one of several young British 
actresses making their marks 
in American GJms. 

And she has a pile of 
scripts from Hollywood- stu- 
dios on her hotel co/fee table 
to prove it. 

“ They want me to look at 
these scripts, but there ’s real- 
ly not that much good stuff 
out there , “ she said. 

Three years ago she played 
opposite Peter Falk as the 
defiant, free-spirited daugh- 
ter of a mobster in Cookie. 
Then she starred with Bruce 
Wilhs in In Country as a 
southern teenager deter- 
mined to leant about the 


Vietnam War which took her 
father’s life. 

Uoyd said she was drawn 
to A River Runs Through It 
mostly because of Bedford, 
who won an Academy Award 
for directing Ordinary 
People. 

“He ’s brilliant, ” Lloyd 
said. “Not only is he very 
intelligent, but he’s compas- 
sionate. You don’t expect to 
equate the two.” 

Lloyd never met MacLcan, 
who died in 1990 before she 
was a part of the 51m. But she 
spent several weeks with his 
daughter Jean, who gave her 
perspective on the mother. 
“It's a very delicate situation 
playing someone's mom,” 
Lloyd said. “Of course, 
you’re going to be so protec- 
tive. ” 

Uoyd lives n ear Holly- 
wood now, hut said she hopes 
to move to New York so she 
can work in the theatre. 
“There’s a sense of reality in 
New York,” she said. “It’s an 


insane reality, but it’s a kind 
of reality.” 

Uoyd , an avid 
Shakespeare fan. said she’d 
love to play Ophelia. She's 
also a big fan of Tennessee 
Williams and has her eye on 
the sultry Blanche Dubois 
from A Streetcar Named De- 
sire. 

“Southern people interest 
me, like Blanche Duhois,” 
she said. “Southern culture 
just fascinates me. It’s just so 
different. It’s just so alien to 
what people are like in the 
city. ” 

In the meantime she’ll 
have to make do studying her 
next American accent, a 
southern Bayou Cajun sound 
for the upcoming 51m Scor- 
chers. It doesn’t worry her. 

“Southern is easy,” she 
said, sounding as though she 
had stepped straight off a 
southern cotton plantation. 
“So much of the sound is 
.similar tomy accent 
already. ” 





EmUy Uoyd with Brace WHKs in the film in Country 


cm. want!' 




£ ^ir^mingham becomes eh unlikely defender of arts 


tick to making coj 

** ^fcpfen Balmer 

Reuter 

ms. Hubbard in fa 

r „ _ IGHAM, England 

ites. Hubbard ovokdty has one of tire 
wkMt are we goingtiyoccrt halls in the 
maw employed htsvo of the largest in- 
m; Fm losing veipneert arenas in 
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has poured millions of 
pounds into the arts , budring 
the trend among local and 
central governments to cut 
back bn subsidies. 

But just as Birmingham's 
artistic name starts to Sour- 
ish , a crippling recession — 
the second in a decade — 
threatens to unravel much of 
their work. 

“It could all be destroyed 
because we (the council) are 
so bankrupt,” said Bryan 
Bird, chairman of the coun- 
cil's Leisure Committee, with 
responsibilities for the arts. 

Ten years ago people 
laughed if you mentioned 
Birmingham and culture in 
the same breath. 
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hours got the fame and the 
glory. While Liverpool had 
“The Beatles” and Manches- 


ter had its football teams, 
Birmingham just had in- 
dustry. 

“We were too busy making 
things to write about 
ourselves or sing about 
ourselves,” Mr. Bird said. 

But when the recession in 
the early 1980s decimated the 
area’s manufacturing base , 
the dty set about reinventing 
itself, creating a massive new 
service industry and using the 
arts as a magnet. 

“We had to offer people a 
good quality of life to encour- 
age them to come here, “Mr. 
Bird said. 

The counaTs single biggest 
commitment to the arts was 
the building of a £30 million 
($50 xnMlpp), symphony ball 
to house the City of Birming- 
ham Symphony Orchestra. 

Opened last year,,\dhe 
wood and chrome hall per- 
ches on massive rubber pads 
to isolate it from traffic vibra- 
tions. Part of the ceiling can 


be lowered or raised to en- 
sure each piece of music is 
heard at its acoustical best. 

. Built at the request of 
Simon Rattle, chief conduc- 
tor with the city’s orchestra. 
it has delighted the company. 
“ The development went on 
for over a decade and has 
produced one of the Gnest 
concert halls in the world,” 
said Ed Smith, the orches- 
tra’s chief executive. 

To complement the orches- 
tra, the council poached the 
prestigious Sadlers Wells 
Royal Ballet from its London 
home , renamed it the Birm- 
ingham Royal Ballet and 
built the dancers a rehearsal 
room complex costing £4 mil- 
lion ($7 million). 
s: ’fl ne council itself was 
very serious about wanting to 
have a ballet company in the 
city and has been prepared to 
understand what that meant 
in terms of developing it,” 
Mr. Wright said. 


After the ballet, the 
D’Oyle Carte Opera, which 
specialises in Gilbert and Sul- 
livan light opera, moved to 
the dty. Ronnie Scott opened 
his first jazz dub outside 
London here. 

The council even began 
buying sculpture — con- 
troversially paying £250,000 
($425,000) for a fibreglass 
sculpture which sits in front 
of the symphony ball. 

Mr. Bird vigorously de- 
fends the coundl, which is 
controlled by the left-wing 
Labour Party, against 
charges that it is subsidising 
elitist art forms enjoyed by 
only a small minority of 
people. 

Some years ago people 
only talked about the foot- 
ball, Mr. Bird said. “Now 
they’ve even begun arguing 
about sculpture.” 

The coundl invested £8 
million ($13.6 million) in arts 
and entertainments last year 


— the same sum as it spent 
on industry and commerce. 

But as recession bites 
deeper, with unemployment 
in the region running at over 
17 per cent — nearly twice 
the national average — there 
is a realisation that the coun- 
dl will have to make cuts. 

“ Things are not so easy 
now for the dty coundl, for 
us or for anyone else, ” said 
Smith. The orchestra’s grant 
was frozen this year and a 
tour to the United States had 
to be curtailed for lack of 
funds. 

Mr. Bird recognises that 
things will probably get 
worse, but has vowed to tight 
for the arts in the dty. 

“J know we've got to' do 
thmg$ in education and the 
social services,” he said. 
“But l also know that the arts 
are important... and if cuts 
come the arts won't be the 
first to go.” 
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ers with boycotts and circu- 
lating petitions demanding 

g leaner viewing. 

Supporters of looser stan- 

dards say people can switch 

off if they are offended. Cri- 
tics respond that in today’s 
video wise world, it is too easy 

for youngsters to tape a show 

for later viewing. 

The bottom line is that sex 
often equals high ratings. 

When “naughty videos" 
went dark on Sept. 3, it was 

pulling in the best figures of 
the night, nearly double its 

closest competitor. 

A recent profile on Austra- 
lian model EHe McPherson, 
one of the most popular 

women featured in Sports 
Hhistrated's annual swimsuit 

Issues, bad tittle to offer but a 
seminude shoot in Bali and a 
voice-over about her life. It 
was the No. 2 show of the 
week. 

Sex on Australian televi- 
sion is nothing new, even 
without cable television, 
which has been the trendset- 
ter in the United States. The 


groundbreaker in Australia 

was 'Number 96," a 1970s 

soap opera about residents of 
an apartment building that 

spiced things np with a bare 
body now and then. 

The current standards for 
what is permissible took 

effect in 1986 and involve a 

self-censorship system en- 
forced by the industry wateb- 
dog,tbe Australian Broadcast- 
ing Tribunal. Shows are rated 

“G” for Genera/ Audiences , 

“PGR” for Parental Gui- 
dance Recommended or 

“AO” for Adults Only. 

“AO” programmes are 

allowed 8:30 p.m.-5 a.m. ev- 
ery night and noon-3 p.m. on 

school days. They may in- 

clude nudity and discreet or 

simulated “ intimate sexual 
behaviour” if relevant to the 
plot or programme context. 

Banned are “explicit sex, 
sexual violence and the de- 
piction of exploitative or non- 
consensual sex as desirable. ” 
Broadcasts of theatrical 
movies retain virtually all the 
sex scenes and most of the 


profanity. Violence is more 

likely to be trimmed for TV. 

In addition to nonexplicit 
shows like America’s Studs, 
bad movies with sex themes 
find an easy audience. 

The leering Ghosts Can’t 
Do It, ” with Bo Derek drop- 
ping all in seemingly every 

other scene , did well recent- 
ly. So did My Tutor, Joys- 
ticks and other movies usual- 
ly relegated to the drive-ins 

and cable TV in the United 

States. 

Even the Playboy Channel 

might have trouble matching 

the frankness of the magazine 

show style of Sex, the ti tills - 
Cion of the steamy late-night 

soap opera Chances or the 

tackiness of Naughty Videos. 

Sex was planned as a spe- 
cial before public response 
led to a series of 10 shows 
starting last May. They drew 
an average 1.6 million view- 
ers and a 35 per cent share of 
the televisions turned on in 
the 9:30-10:30 p.m. period. 
The programme is on hiatus 
but is expected to return. 


Those involved with Sex 
bristle at comparisons with 
Naughty Videos or Chances, 
which began the latest wave 
of pushing limits when it de- 
buted two years ago with 

bare tiesb aplenty. 

“We ’re totally different en- 
tities said Dr. Kerryn- 

Phelps , a general practioner 

who serves as medical consul- 
tant for Sex. “We don't con- 
sider ourselves steamy.” 

A typical one-hour episode 

of Sex included segments on 
why people participate in wet 
T-shirt and undershort con- 
tests , what to tell children 

about sex, men’s underwear, 
sex after heart attacks, date 
rape, abortion and amateur 

strippers. 

Dr. Phei/K said the blunt 
language and occasional 

graphic footage were neces- 
sary to reach people who 
need information, particular- 
ly teenagers. 

“They want honest in- 
formation without ambiguity. 
Too often, sex education has 
left people with more ques- 


tions than answers. So if 
we’re doing something on 

cancer of the testes , there’s 
no way to tell people what it 
looks like. You have to show 

them,” she said. 

“The support from the 

medical profession has been 
unequivocal. We’re the peo- 
ple who see the consequences 

of ignorance. ” 

Sex generated more than 
900 complaints to the broad- 
cast tnbunai, hut the panel 

ruled the show did not violate 
broadcast standards. 

But protests and petitions 

from church groups and con- 
servative organisations like 
the Australian Family Asso- 
ciation have had some im- 
pact. Genera/ Motors-Hol- 
den . Nestle. Wrigley and 

other companies told their 
advertising agencies not to 

buy spots on episodes of Sex. 

Dr. Phelps said she wasn’t 
suprised by the reaction. 

“When you're dealing with 
a subject as sensitive as sex- 
uality, you're going to hit 
some raw nerves, ” she said. 
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‘5 'led girt wins $2 mil- 


Friday, Nor. 6 

839 Too Close For Comfort 

Guess Who's Coming To 
Burp. 

9:19 Nanai And Mtmni 
J Odd News In English 
Ilh20 The Atsiagoaists 

Saturday, Nov. 7 

8:30 America’s Funohst 


Home Video 
9:00 Perspective 
10:00 News In English 
10:20 French Mini-Series 
Lieutenant Lorena 

Sunday f Nov. 8 

8:30 Coach 

9:10 Documentary — Nation- 
al Geographic Special 

Serenoeti nwv 


10:00 News In English 

10:20 Cent, of the Minj Series 
Lieutenant Lorena 

Monday, Nov. 9 

8:30 Sits 

External Revenue 

Nora is puzzled by her hus- 
band's late nights hut discov- 
ers that he is working over- 
time to buy her a birthday 
present. 

r rt .... . 


10:00 News In English 
10:20 Red Fox 

Tuesday, Nov. tO 

8:30 Golden Girls 

Dorothy and Stanley plan to 
remarry, but Dorothy gives 
up Che idea because she dis- 
covers Stanley is not sincere. 

9:10 Maigret 

/(WV 3 f r- 


Wednesday, Nov. 11 

8:30 Saved By The Bell 
9:00 Spotlight 
9:30 Cluedq 

Charity Begins At Home 
10:00 News In English 

10:20 The Cowra Breakout 


Folies Berger e 
go modern, but 
the girls stay 


By Francois Raitberger 
Reuter 

PARIS — ■ The Folies 
Bergere, whose can-can dan- 
cers have been a symbol of 
“gay Paree ” for well over a 
century, are changing style to 
catch up with the modem 
world. 

Do not mourn , gentlemen 
do not rejoice, ostriches. 

The topless girls clad in 
giant ostrich feathers are 
staying.... 

Buttfqfap.or what they will , 
share- the stage with is a,- 
closely-guarded secret. 

Manager Georges Tcrrey 
says the theatre is ending its 
current “folies en folic” 
(crazy follies) extravaganza 
in December after a six-year 
run, and putting on a new 
show early next year. 

“We must show the public 
that we- arc able to create. 
We must not repeat the same 
style,” he told Reuters. 

Mr. Tcrrey hinted there 

could be concessions to pop 
music and electronics but 
would not be drawn further. 
Only one iking is certain : 

In keeping with a lucky cen- 
tury-old tradition, the name 

of the show will have 13 
letters and include the word 

Folies. 

Bare breasts may have lost 

some of the appeal they had 
before the days of soft porn 

on television and topless 
beaches, but the Folies are 

still a sought-after evening 
out. 

“Everyone down to 
deepest Kentucky bas beard 

about us. Paris means girls, 

the Eiffel Tower and the 

Folies Bergere, ” Mr. Terrey 
said. 

But he said the current 

show was worn out. Attend- 
ance had not recovered from 
a slump during the Gulf crisis 
and the theatre was no longer 
making a profit. 

On one weekday in Octo- 
ber, only half the Belle Epo- 
que Theatre's 1,700 red vel- 
vet seats were occupied, 
largely by foreigners gasping 
in amazement at the dancers 
alternating between sump- 
tuous costumes or the tiniest 
G-strings. 

Topless dancers in skimpy 
jewelled bikini bottoms 
were hoisted in the air by 
scantily-clad Roman centu- 
rions. Saloon girls sang 
“Pane, Mads Oui” and hitch- 
ed their yellow ruffled skirts 
high above the waist in an 
energetic can-can. 

The most opulent costume 
was an enormous ermine- 
edged cape embroidered with 
gold sequins spread out at the 
back like a peacock ’s tail by a 
brigade of page boys. 

Mr. Terrey said it cost 50 
million francs ($10 million) to 
mount a new show. The 
Folies have 200 staff, many of 
them *’ 


far cry from the turn of the 
century when kings, noble- 
men and tycoons queued up. 
to' cover its girls in jewels. 

The show's stars lived in 
mansions. Artists such as 
Manet and Toulouse Lautrec 
painted their portraits. 

The star of the show at one 
time was a real Belgian prin- 
cess, Cleo De Merode. 

Another, Caroline “La 
Belle ” Otero, boasted affairs 
with two emperors, two 
European crown princes and 
a good, hafcffozen dukes^and 
lords. 

The theatre first opened in 
1869 in what was then a Paris 
suburb, staging such attrac- 
tions as trained elephants. 
Iron Jack — who could lift a 
horse with a single band, 
boxing kangaroos and the 
world’s tallest man. 

There was also a Greek 
prince tattooed all over the 
body as a punishment for 
trying to seduce the shah of 

Persia’s daughter. 

The Folies became a con- 
cert hall in 1881, but the 

attempt at seriousness was 

reversed in two weeks as 
Parisians deserted en masse. 
By 1886 the theatre had 

found the style that was to 

last to this day. 

It was a springboard tor 
such tilm giants as Charlie 

Chaplin, Stan Laurel and 

W.C. Fields. Stars like Mis- 
tinguett, Maurice Chevalier 
and Josephine Baker became 

legend. 

Spectators were so excited , 
the theatre’s history book re- 
counts, that one left his 

crutches behind and a couple 

forgot to recover their baby 
entrusted earlier to the cloak- 
room attendant. 

An Englishman had a seat 

booked once a month for 
years and an American mil- 
lionaire bequeathed pan of 
his fortune to the dancers. 

Choreographer Maurice 
Bejart once lived nearby as a 
poor student dancer. 
“Buying my. loaf of bread, / 
used to walk by the theatre , 
dreaming of the sumptuous 
shows I could never afford to 
see , " he wrote. 

The shows became in- 
creasingly extravagant, stick- 
ing to a mixture of dance and 
song with a touch of circus. 

Dinner was added a few 
years ago , served in the vast 
lobby by waiters in powdered 
wigs and 18th century foot- 
man uniforms ceremoniously 
bringing dishes down the 
great staircase. 

“We are offering a live 
dream on stage, ” Mr. Terrey 
said . 

Despite the naked gills, 
the Folies never looked like 
the steam/ sex shows on offer 
elsewhere in Paris and were 
never banned to teenagers. 
“This is not ert ervrir jhow. 
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Bigstep reveaimei towards artificial^ vision farUjeftfin^ 


LOS ANGELES (AP) — 
Tiny electrodes implanted in 
a blind woman ' s brain 
allowed her to “ see ” distinct 
dots of light — a method that 
' may produce an artificial vi- 
sion device in several years, 
doctors said . 

The experiment "gives us 
■'.firm evidence that artificial 
-vision for the blinded person 
'is an achievable goal, hope- 
fully before the end of the 
decade said Dr. Murray 
Goldstein , director of the 
National Institute of Neuro- 
logical Disorders and Stroke. 

The device would include a 
miniature television camera 
attached to eyeglass frames: 
the TV picture of a blind 


person's surroundings is sent 
to electrodes permanently 
implanted in the brain and 
the user experiences the 
sensation of seeing a picture 
made up of 250 to 3,000 spots 
of light 

“Our initial goal is to de- 
velop a stadium scoreboard 
type of display so they could 
read printed material and 
recognise street signs, ” navi- 
gate through doorways and 
avoid obstacles, said Dr. Ter- 
ry Hambrecht, an institute 
physician and biomedical en- 
gineer. 

Such artificial vision would 
“ aid reading and mobility, 
not restore norma/ vision to 
the point you could go into an 




art gallery and appreciate a 
Rembrandt, "Dr. Hambrecht 
said. 

Technical obstacles must 
be overcome to determine if 
the technique realty can pro- 
vide the blind with 
rudimentary vision , Dr. 
Goldstein said by telephone 
tom Bethesda, Maryland. 

The government experi- 
ment, part of a 20 -year $10 
million research effort, was 
revealed during the annual 
meeting of the Society for 
Neuroscience in Anaheim. It 
was kept secret because “we 
didn’t want to spread false 
hope if the experiment 
failed Dr. Goldstein said. 

“ It’s really promising ” 


said Richard Normann, 
chairman of bioengineering 
at the University of Utah in 
Salt Lake City. “I’m realty 
excited about their findings . 
but... we’d be doing the blind 
community a disservice if we 
tell them artificial vision is 
just around the comer.” 
The experiment on the 42- 
year-old blind woman started 
when she underwent surgery 
in November 1991 at the 
National Institutes of Health 
Clinical Centre in Bethesda. 
The woman , a volunteer 
whose identity was nof dis- 
closed. lost her eyesight due 
to glaucoma 20 years ago , 
Dr. Hambrecht said. 

During her operation, Drs. 


Conrad Kufta and Daniel 
O’Rourke removed a l-by-2- 
ineb section of her skull and 
implanted 38 “m/c- 
roelectrodes" into her visual 
cortex, the part of the brain 
that receives signals from the 
eves. 

' Each electrode was one- 
third as thick as a single 
human hair and tapered to 
the width of a nerve cell, like 
“ miniature map pins,” Dr. 
Hambrecht said. Tiny gold 
wires attached to each elec- 
trode protruded from her 
skull. 

When electric currents 
were applied to the wires, 34 
of the 38 electrodes worked, 
allowing her to “see” 34 dots 




of blue , purple , red and yel- 
low light that ranged from the 
size of a pinhead to the size of 
a nickel held at aim’s length 
and that could be adjusted in 
brightness, he said. 

Dr. Hambrecht and other 
researchers mapped where 
each electrode produced a 
do! in the woman’s perceived 
field of vision. That let them 
apply current to four elec- 
trodes so the woman could 
“see” the letter ” he said . . 

The experiment ended in 
March when the woman’s 
scalp bandage came loose 
while she slept, breaking 
most of the wires.' Surgeons 
removed the remaining wires 
but left the electrodes in her 


brain. 

Earlier, experiments 
allowed blind patients to see 

spots of light after larger elec- 
trodes were placed on the 
brain surface. But those ex- 
periments required 1,000 
times more electrical current, 
producing dots of light that 
interfered with each iotber, 
making them impractical for 
artificial vision. 

The government experi- ■ 
ment is a significant advance 
because the microelectrodes 
are so tiny and use very little 
current — only 1 millionth of 
that needed to illuminate a 

light bulb. 

That should allow develop- 
ment of a workable artificial 


vision device run b£ 
battery, said ^ 

vin, neurosurgery 
at the Uuiverxity a 0 
Ontario Hospital hr ^ . 
Canada. * . * 

Dr. Hambrecbt% r 
next step is to ingv 
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periment will detec t 
many spots of figfit t- 
duce a coherent visas . ' 
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attached to eotme cfi 
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Malaria 


eadliest mosquitoes 
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By Nick Loath 

Reuter 

AMSTERDAM — From the 
game parks of South Africa 
to the southern fringes of the 
Sahara Desert. Africa is a 
continent at war with 
malaria: 

Casualties are high. Each 
year the deadly tropical para- 
site kills 800.000 Africans, 
mainly the poor, the young , 
the pregnant and those far 
from medical help. 

Another 80 million suffer 
malaria's shivering, sweating 
fever but survive. 

The continent has an 
armoury of drugs to treat 
the victims, insecticides to 
attack the mosquitoes , plus 
education and hope. But very 
little money. 

Malaria’s arsenal is more 
reliable, and growing: Pover- 
ty, war, environmental dam- 
age and resistance to drugs. 

But its most feared 
weapons are two ferocious 
species of mosquito which 
have resisted all attempts to 
wipe them out. 

Anopheles Gambiae and 
Anopheles Funestus may not 


look much different from 
other mosquitoes, but they 
are the perfect carriers for 
the deadly malarial parasite. 

“ Those two are the most 
effective vectors of malaria 
known anywhere, ” said Alan 
Schapira. medical officer at 
the World Health Organisa- 
tion. “In ail of sub-Saharan 
Africa they are completely 
dominant. ” 

They carry the most lethal 
strain of malaria, plasmo- 
dium falciparum, responsible 
for almost all African deaths. 

Malaria is caused by a tiny 
parasite, carried from person 
to person through the bites of 
adult female mosquitoes of 
the family Anopheles. The 
parasites multiply in the 
bloodstream, causing fever 
and destroying red blood 
cells. 

Decades of research have 
not produced a vaccine. War. 
poverty , ecological 1 damage 
and population displacement 
have disrupted efforts to edu- 
cate and organise against the 
disease. 

The task is more urgent 
now that some malaria strains 
are showing resistance to 


the drugs widely available to 
treat it. 

At a two day conference in 
Amsterdam this week the 
World Health Organisation 
(WHO) formally gave up a 
'■strategy of eradicating the 
mosquito carrier. 

This had been pursued for 
50 years , but it was obvious 
from the late 1960s it was 
failing, particularly in Africa. 

“There is an unfair accusa- 
•ti'on that things cannot get 
done in Africa because of 
disorganisation, ” Dr. Scha- 
pira said. 

“ But even the toughest col- 
onial-type administration, 
given the African ecology r, 
would not ge: for against 
these species. ” 

The usual method to fight 
the mosquitoes is to spray 
homes with insecticide. 

“ But Gambiae is such a 
rascal because it may rest in a 
lot of places outside. I can't 
see how you could devise a 
method that would get rid of 
Gambiae.” he said. ■ i 

In just one night sleeping 
unprotected in rural areas, a 
person may be bitten 100 
times by infected mosquitoes. 


MUSICAL REQUESTS 
By William Canine 


ACROSS 
1 Conceal'd 
4 Vipers 

B Helen's abductor 
13 Gets on 
IS IrvSga 

20 K rations 

21 Representative 

22 Alpaca's cousin 

23 Advice to Dw 
McCoys' 1 

28 FjJUtj 

27 Scythe handle 

28 Crete a capital 

29 Beet and venison 

31 Indys Alor 
Bootw 

32 "Wheietoro — 
thou’" 

33 Barry and 
W*, Field 

34 PortW 
36 Tljrl 


DOWN 

1 Painter Fran* 

2 Turkish 
statesman 

3 Sola 

4 Hades nver 
3 Bashful 

6 Ote cl the Suux 

7 Dodo mb 
B CaBDoy 
9 — Khan 

10 "Jchnny — 

11 Filing 

12 Fresnel 

13 Apollo to 
Armstrong'' 

14 Succulents 

15 Huvni muse 

16 Put out 
n Talk beck 

19 Invitation from 
Goodman’ 

24 KotaF 


38 flaskr 

39 Fold over 
42 So, Bui's K< 

44 Henpeck 
48 Rise above 
48 Duo green 
50 French coin 
52 Vocalizes 
54 Dresses up 
58 White- prel. 

57 Own d 

58 Lover's plea’ 

60 Feed the kitty 
82 OeAws 

64 Murphy and 
Rogers 

65 Inventors 
monogram 

68 Phooey* 

69 Ugtithorse Harry 

70 Son of Noah 

71 — Chet. Thailand 


25 Wholly 
30 £06 
35 Foray 

37 Humana Society 
P*M’ 

38 Console 

39 Italian com 

40 Stale firmly 

41 Nursanoe 

42 Amptvthaater 

43 — couenx 
45 vekn denizen 
47 — out (renege) 

49 Sprawls 

50 Aoartment 

51 Astronomer's 
amomon’ 

53 Pag 

54 Ason nurse 

55 Pout's 
predecessor 

59 The Begleys 


74 For face 
value 

75 USC rival 

77 C owboys' 

exhibitions 

78 Ratamaker's 
Pise 7 

83 ProTs degree 

86 Sex appeal 

87 Dochwges 

88 Spaik with 
hesitation 

eOChfly 

91 Licorice 
flavor 

92 Also-ran 
83 Conflict 
95 Digit 

86 Debussy's 
"La — " 

97 Tear apan 
100 Woman's — 


81 Insect stages 
63 Soring Dowers 

67 Sailors 

68 —Lanka 

71 Rhythm 

72 Bdiard champ 

73 Palo 

74 Bids cai booh 
78 To the pwnl 

78 Bleachers' dea to 
Aaron? 

79 Overfeed 
BO Ukosm or 

Lahgue 

81 Scandinavian 

giant 

62 Letters on a 
brandy label 

84 Chop 

85 Mldoatti 

89 tnconseQuenbal 
Stuff 


102 Porous 
bnesune 

104 Doubter 

105 Duct 

107 Commovce 

110 Spinning ma chi n e 
of oM 

113 Beamtrcn 

1 15 Lice some gowns 

117 Frequent 

T18 Advice from 
Gopparfield? 

121 HO or Loos 

122 Frighten 

123 Always 

124 Artless 

125 Coop ers tow n's 
Paul or Lloyd 

126 Keep an — 

I watch] 

127 Refuse 

128 wwn vessel 


92 Stale of 
brAanca 
94 Tough 

98 Bankbook money, 
abtx. 

99 Snaggy 

101 Deposited, eg 
103 Sense 
UK Adventure tale 
106 Martm or 
McQueen 

108 Perfect 

109 Leeward island 

1 10 Defrost 

111 MandBkova ol 
terms 

112 Destroy 

113 Begmer 

114 So be U' 

116 Adroit 

119 New Gumea port 

120 Veieen 


Diagramless 19 \ 19. By Jum Barrick 


ACROSS 

1 Adult 

4 Withstand 

8 Knight's attendant 

9 Bra* 

10 Entices 

12 Wild distur ba nces 
■ 14 Wintertime 
garment 

16A-B.A member, 
abor. 

18 Links peg 

19 Palo — 


DOWN 

1 Purple color 

2 See aye to eye 
3 — do-wea 

4 Scold 

5 Newspaper 


6 hi the past 

7 Hit back 

8 Conspiracy 

11 Worker tdurtng a 
Strike 


20 Secular 

22 Foamy beverag 

23 Snmey MacLofc 
role 

24 Rds. 

27 Eager 

28 Blood. — . and 
leers 

30 Performed 

32 Spinet 

33 Su cc u len t 
plant 


13 Go hungry 
15 Bravo! 

17 Far from bold 
21 UngenBemanty 
chap 

24 Drink greedily 

25 River Suck 

26 Warbled 

28 Quickness 

29 The Pentateuch 

30 Warn 


34 Neat in 
appearance 

37 Touch 

38 Communion 
table 

39 Snooped 

41 Armed robbery 

42 Connary the actor 

43 Donkey 

44 Daddy 

45 Grievous cry 

49 Related by Hood 


31 Ettibie fish 

33 Gather 

34 Tiny 

35 Genus ol ofrves 

36 Mr. Skinner 

37 Relating to 
money 

39 High spots on a 

40 imxd 

42 Mtnerai spring 


50 See of the Taj 
Mahal 

51 Solemn promise 

54 Dry. said ol wme 

55 Memento 
57 Mature 

59 Kind ert eclipse 

60 She Sweet " 

61 Lasso 

62 Minus 

63 Three; comb. 


45 Rouses 

46 Emissaries 

47 Anger 

48 Circus 'round a 
track 

51 Bravery 

52 Relative of tfto 


53 Existed 
56 Kind 
58 Bakery Item 


Other eradication methods 
attempted include larvae-eat- 
ing fish, used in the pools 
where the mosquitoes breed. 

But malarial mosquitoes 
can breed in a few drops of 
water in an old tyre, a tin can 
or a cow’s footprint. They 
readily take to urban areas. 
Jr India there is even a type 
which breeds in rooftop air 
conditioning tanks. 

The WHO's new strategy is 
to contain the disease. It will 
focus on earlier diagnosis. 
fast treatment and earlier de- 
tection of epidemics. 

“ The access to treatment 
facilities, no matter how 
primitive, is the baseline of 
the global strategy, ” said Pe- 
ter De Raadt. bead of the 
WHO's Tropical Disease 
Control Division. 

The aim is to cut the death 
rate in most affected coun- 
tries by 80 per cent during the 
last five years of the century. 

Malaria is responsible for 
20-30 per cent of all deaths of 
children under five in Africa. 
Those who survive childhood 
attacks develop resistance to 
the symptoms by adulthood 
even though they still carry 
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Last Week’s Cryptogram* 

1 . Elaborate menu at gourmet's tony deli does not list baloney or bologna. 

2. Photographer took prize-wincing photos of kangaroo at ax> for his 
newspaper. 

3. Mighty cool coed calmly laid claim to Lite only rumpus room on college 
campus. 

4. Con artist who hoodwinked Iota of females confessed lo one minor 
weakness; "I don't do widows.” 


CRYPTOGRAMS 

1. ABR FL JBO CIP.MG LP CINNOCC' RWFFOC 
GOOD GL CLIMB MLEPM I R. X I J XO.NLDO 
GflEBHOCK LP JBO AWK P L A P?— By Lois IL Jones 

2. T OXLVJXC MTAS Y1 BVF ZVOS'C HAS 

BVZZ VFCYTZZ CYSSM OXLLIBC Vf IPS'C 
0 T A s - —By Cordon Miller 

3. VIGYE LAATUSB BARI Q V K K QVZKF USGA 
GVKK HEVCC. ZUYGUGUVS CLEPHHYZ VSZ 
CVl'Z: “ATVF, U SYYZ CLY EAPHLVH Y." 

— By Eugene T. Males ka 

4. A W P. OPEYGELP OBWYUL OPUCO BED UA 

OTWDEHS WO SWO BET. — By Barbara J. Rugg 
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the parasite. 

However, epidemics can 
occur among new popula- 
tions with no previous expo- 
sure to the disease or resist- 
ance to its effects. Death 
rates are high, and victims 
succumb rapidly. 

“ When a malaria epidemic 
gets going it grows realty fast. 
Thousands of people get 
affected, you have whole 
families quite sick with fever 
at the same time,” Dr. Scha- 
pira said. 

An epidemic in Ethiopia in 
1958 is thought to have 
caused three million cases 


and killed 150,000 people. In 
the worst recent example 
25,000 people died in an 
ep/deuuc in 1988 in the high- 
lands of Madagascar. 

Epidemics can occur after 
abnormally heavy rains give 
the mosquito population new 
breeding pools. In Burundi a 
change to rice cultivation, 
with the use of paddy fields, 
had the same effect. 

There are still hopes from 
both high and low technology 
that malaria’s march can be 
reversed. 

Drugs derived from the 
Chinese sweet wormwood 


plant have proved the fastest 
relief for malaria symptoms, 
even with the most drug- 
resistant strains. 

Injectable forms could be 
on sale within a couple of- 
years, scientists say. 

Further in the future, gene- 
tic manipulation may pro- 
duce mosquitoes unable to 
cany the parasite but strong 
enough to displace carriers 
from their ecological niche. 

Promoting the use of mos- 
quito nets , especially those 
impregnated with insecti- 
cides, is already producing 
good results. 


And in some diem, ■■ 
even the deadly ‘At ' 
Gambiae mosquhd 
wiped out. 

“ Gambiae wa& i 
tently carried froh 
Africa to northeast ! 
steamer in about 19T 
initially caused - 1 
havoc,” Dr. Schapfo 
But it was less we&± 
to Brazil, and it was j . 
to map its breedhA 
spray affected areas £ 
the larvae. ’< 

“By the 1940s h m 
pletety extinct (in B 
be said. 


Global warming could spread malarit 


AMSTERDAM (R) — Global warming may helped cause 
Malaria epidemics in Africa and could spread the deadly 
mosquito- borne disease into new areas across the world, a 
senior official of the World Health Organisation (WHO) 
said. 

Hi ghlan d areas in Thailand , India T . Pakistan, Nepal, 
Afghanis tan , and Papua New Gtthitt&whteh are c errantly 
too cold for Madagascar all rulneraple if global warming 
continues, WHO medical officer Alan Schapira told Reuters 
in an interview. 

“One could expect really serious global warming could 
..spread malaria into areas where it is presently too add,” 
be said, during a two-day conference bore on the disease. 

One million people are killed every year by the disease, 
and 190 minion made sick. Forty per cent of the world 
population lives in malarial areas. 

Dr. Schapira said that there was evidence that epidemics 
of malaria in the African countries of Rwanda, Burundi and 
Uganda had been helped by an increase in the temperature 
there. * 


“There are some meteorological data from 1$ : 
Rwanda and Burundi which indicate that over sonii 
there has been an increase in temperature. This cost 
contributory factor in the start of the malaria epkks 
highland areas,” he said. u 

The snatarte parasite nesfut^to be ,jabove "a^ 
temperature to be aideito maiujre usstde tbe n$m.' 

The WHO behoves global warming may haveyk 
phrtin Madagasca because tbe-dtfersge teagxarstirti - 
island’s highlands has risen about one degree aantijp 
the last 30 years. 


dioxide and other gases which provide an insulating 1 
around the earth. Scientists believe man’s industrial 
ties and the destruction of forest areas are par 
sponaMe. 

But many other factors contribute to epideaw 
Schapira said. 

Changes m crops, population movements into new 
lack of access to drugs, or malarial resistance ft 
treatment can aD contribute. 






E&ead-ends aplenty for 


By JRicftard L. Vernad 

The Associated Press 
FREDERICK, Maryland — 
Researcher Marcia Gray - 
Goodrich spends her working 
hours testing a simple theory: 
That somewhere in the 
world’s forests , jungles or 
seas lies the cure to cancer. 

At a National Cancer Insti- 
tute (NCI) laboratory housed 
in a converted bacteriological 
warfare centre. Dr. Gray- 
Goodrich and scientists like 
her expose extracts of plants 
and Marine life to the dead- 
liest forms of cancer. 

Of tens of diousands of 
specimens, only a few will 
show enough cancer-killing 
potential to be tested in rats 
and mice. An even smaller 
percentage will be promising 
enough to be tested in hu- 
mans. 

“It is frustrating at times 
but the long-term rewards are 
what we're looking for.” Dr. 
Gray-Goodrich said. 

Rewards like Taxol, a drug 
derived from the bark of the 
yew tree that has been effec- 
tive in treating advanced ova- 
rian cancer. 

Or CPT11. a drug de- 
veloped in Japan from an 
Indian plant called Camp- 
tothescin. The drug , now 
undergoing clinical trials in 
the United States, represents 
a new class of anti-cancer 
compounds that prevents 
malignant cells from dividing. 

But those discoveries are 
rare. Most of the exotic ex- 
tracts tested at the Nd lab 
.ht&c c~ no effect in 

.-a'iL".'.: 3 jCTOh-rt**. 


actually cause the cells to 
grow better, ” said Dr. Gray- 
Goodrich. 

Dr. Gray-Goodrich has no 
idea what substance she's 
testing. That’s to prevent a 
fab worker’s bias from creep- 
ing into the process. And she 
often doesn’t hear right away 
if a drug she's identified con- 
tinues to show promise in 
subsequent testing. 

“We sometimes don’t get 
instant gratification,” she 
said. “It could be months 
down the line.” 

Still, she’s cheerful and 
energetic, even when rite has 
a migraine, and remembers 
to tell someone to “have a 
nice day” as she slides a 
bottle of an amber liquid into 
a special cabinet. The liquid 
is cancer in its purest form. 

“You have to maintain an 
optimism in this business, ” 
says Dr. Michael Boyd, who 
oversees the NCI lab. 

In the two decades that 
followed the signing of the 
National Cancer Act in 1971, 
the institute has tested some 
150,000 new compounds , 
both natural and synthetic. - 
Of that only 150 showed 
enough promise to be tested 
in humans. Thirty new drugs 
were the result. That means 
just 0.02 per cent of the 
compounds tested wind up as 
drugs. 

Similar work is going on in 
labs around the world. 

The NCI lab at Fort De- 
trick, Maryland,, is focusing 
its research on nature. 

“ Nature produces chemic- 
als of a complexity which no 
to dream 
r V , ' v Cr, Cyr oKi , 


chief of NCI’s natural pro- 
ducts branch. 

So divers explore the 
ocean, and botanists comb 
the forests. 

“This is still very much a 
shot in the dark, ” said botan- 
ist Jim Miller of Missouri 
Botanical Garden in St. 
Louis, one of three organisa- 
tions under contract to pick 
up plants and send them to 
NCI. 

Mr. Miller and bis col- 
leagues engage in what be 
calls “ chemical prospecting” 
.in the jungles of Africa and 
Madagascar. The pay is poor, 
the conditions are lousy, 
and die work has its hazards. 

Mr. Miller said be often 
comes back from his trips 
sick, once discovering that 
what be thought was a bout 
of mononucleosis was really a 
case of five intestinal para- 
sites. Others have come 
home with typhoid, one fel- 
low almost died of malaria. 


When asked wht 
thinks there will bt ' 
found, Mr. Miller i 
“I don’t know. It 
easy to be convincec 
out there some 
Obviousiy J hope T-.. 
one to pick it up.”>. 

So far, the most pi 
method of finding ne ■ * 
drugs is one the 
euphemistically call. " 
dipity.” The drugs *}' 
by accident. •• 

“I don’t think we e " 
cure,” Dr. Craggsai i. . 
think we're. going to : * 
drugs which are eff 
causing some pards 
sions of cancers.” ‘v 
“We bate to tal± 
cures, ” he said. “A >< 
plies that you literal 
that disease out tot 
Still, the prospect, 
ing a cure is what At 
Gray-Goodrich gok\ 

“ Somebody's gesi 
it,” she said. 


solutions 


PUZZLES 


1. Pistol. 

2. Sabre. 

3. Rifle. 
4 Lance. 


TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE 


1. Portuguese. 

2. Draughts. 

3. B.B.C : 

4. Clipping hedges into artistic shapes. 

5. By day. 
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ticians oblivious to talks agenda 
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Jordanian -Israeli agree- 


' ^ Sl Z>br fr bc accord represents the 
Step fa to which the Israelis were 
aucroe7errryJ°8 10 9° from the limitations 
blind n^rxT 0 *^ ““P 0 *** 1 00 themselves 

aSEytr bee " u,in& ” * ddtd 

penme/jf Donats who closely foDow 
many &W,. ‘ feace process agreed with this 

duce a £TiT of b°S a** 1 KMne of them said 
** a ^Aer^Jwid the U.S., for their own 
jjj _ . rses, were trying to present 

l e/e C/roi>tdanian-Israeli agreement on 

attached fo cT’enda itself as a major brealc- 

protrnde . . 

allowing-, . Jfl l*eh muustere, commentators 

™es exte?*^ 


and media have been highlighting 
that h was the first time that an 
Arab country — except Egypt, 
which negotiated a separate peace 
with the Jewish state in 1979 — has 
said that it was willing to eater a 
peace treaty with Israel and por- 
traying the Jordanian- Israeli agen- 
da as just one step short of a peace 
agreement. 

“The U-S. and Israel are trying 
to hyp (overemphasise) it a tittle,” 
ob se rved a diplomat. “Obviously 
they believe that highlighting the 
smallest step in the Jordanian- 
Israeli trade would serve their own 
interests.” 

“The agenda is something the 
two sides have agreed on,” he 
noted. “It does not set any definite 
shape for a peace settlement. Far 
from resembling any vague shape 
of a peace treaty, the agenda in 
fact a full of so much of complex 
stuff that it would be a long, long 
tune before Israel and Jordan 
would be even near any definite 
agreement.” 


* avoid aocrats still in control of Congress 
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:r women victors were for- 
n Francisco Mayor Dianne 
'-an and Barbara Boxer, 
i California, Sen. Barbara 
Id of Maryland and Ms. 
iy in Washington, all 
crats. Republican Sen. 

And in sonttc Kassebamn of Kansas was 
even the deal 1 for detection. 

Gambia a mother' woman candidate 
wined ^ Md *° r the Senate. 
i Vcan Arlen Specter held 
yanjivae jgercc challenge from mB- 
Jjy carried e Democrat Lynn Yeakel, 
Africa zc nonfat she called the “year of the 
steamer in 35^1.” In her campaign, Ms. 
initial;'. cai Ji berated Mr. Specter for 


feuf/v 


jt.- iuamti,y caUfc .i 

4}"'.' havoc £)r rjwnnenc or supreme conn 
But -r ,,;;3ee Clarence Thomas' 
! ■« Anita Hffl. 

and k >en Democratic incumbents 
ms F m ?o (jfgcw terms in die Senate, 
S^y Spray affixed got, Sep. Terry Sanford of 
«*-' the /arvj-e. ~ Carolina, was upset. 

* By n&the Republican side, seven 

fg oletelv ’sr^sf incumbents survived 
- 5 reratic challengers while 

vo. Robert Kasten of Wta- 
and John Seymour of Cah- 
were ousted. 


°7*didates whose campaigns. 


to election district changes that 
created new majority black areas 
and encouraged minority candi- 
dates to run. 

Hispanic winners included 
Nydia Velazquez of New York, 
who will be the first Puerto Rican 
woman in Congress, and 
mcmbers-elected from Califor- 
nia, Florida, Illinois, New Jersey 
and Texas. 

Asian- Americans won at least 
five of the record eight seats they 
contested for the Senate and 
House. Delaware Democrat S.B. 
Woo failed to become the first 
member of Congress bom in Chi- 
na, bat California Republican Jay 
Elm became the first Korean- 
bom American elected to the 
boose. Two races were too dose 
to call from incomplete returns 
early Wednesday. 

In foe most expensive Senate 
race. Republican Alfonse 
D’Anjato, who rode to the Sen- 
ate on foe Ronald Reagan land- 
slide in I960, survived a stiff 
challenge from Democrat Robert 
Abrams in a mean-spirited con- 
test 

Among the Democratic incum- 
bents reelected to foe Senate 
were Patrick Leahy of Vermont, 
Wendell Ford of Kentucky, 
Ernest HoUinj^ of South Caroli- 
na, Bob Graham of Florida, John 
'Breaux of Louisiana, Richard 
Shelby of Alabama and Christ- 
opher Bodd of Connecticut. For- 
mer astronaut John Glenn sur- 
vived ins toughest challenge to 
remain in the Senate representing 


{ quirky character were 
' - ious. Democrat Russel 

Mrafagfesf cats hand won after a campaign 
A h x B r ate thz: wsgelied on humour and a 
in temperature Tisd^y van to unseat Mr. 
start of them ® Wisconsin Another 
s victor was Republican 
_ -wP-. , ,• Fanctotfa of North Cartrii- 

needs . ^to be .•^ i ^ towQ 3$ a “stealth cancb- 

» mature inside ii*6ecamelw matte few ^ 
of warming may /a^earances. ?■’ ■_ : Among tire Republican ipeuro- 

x tteaVErase ^eqaucratic Rep. Ben Night 1 “ bents returning to ' tikf^Senate 

a abort one d-grees C^beU of Colorado be- 
be first American Indian m 

. . .. „ ,„„w’enate. The ponytailed 

makes jeweliy and was 
^A pntrkh an ^ber of foe 1964 U.S. Olym- 
ES betiere mar. 's iwTfto team. 
af forest areas sit; southern states — Alaba- 
kmda Virghna, North and 

i coBirilwte X spe Carolina — sent to 
ington their first black 
.era of foe House this cen- 


were minority leader Bob Dole of 
Kansas, Dan Coats of Indiana, 
Charles Grassley of Iowa, and 
Don Niddes of Oklahoma. 

Tbe House of Representatives, 
foe larger of the two chambers of 
Congress with primazy responsi- 
bility for economic legislation, 
conk! gain more new faces than at 
any time since 1932. All 435 seats 
in the House were contested 


^ BWm pg^fhe gains were dne in part Tuesday. 

S: nton pledges ‘neW America* 
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. values as to the use 
nnent to Iselp people. 
)iighout foe campaign, Mr. 

1 framed the election as a 
(an of trust and character 
Clinton had dung to 
one that new ideas needed 
men jsfcrf^e economy out of its 

thinks gruntled voters clearly 
found, y^- ( W with Mr. Clinton, making 
L, J don '1 H^ash the first elected Repub- 
easv 10 I’- ^ president since Herbert 
'hr>rf - !tr to foil to win a second 

°l ,r -/* ;>? 

ObW J -\ ^ /eys taken of voters as they 
one tc " K ■ effing places across the na- 
So tar. Wf ^>und that foe economy and 
method ot - 711 by far the biggest issue, 
dru'iZS i- oonceni over the 

deficit and healtb-care 
eupn ; - ^ — the three issues Mr. 

dtp”}- . m had stressed m»-stop 
by ac£j L rhjjs, his 13-month drive for the 

curs . 

think : — ~ -r-r — 

drv ^ r^ fVorldmninds 

Stop & j£f s 

>^ofithuied from page 1) 


presidency. 

Nearly 80 per cent of those 
polled viewed the economy as in 
bad shape and 65 per cent dis- 
approved of Bosh's handling of 
that problem. 

Largely ignored were such 
issues as candidate character, 
“trust” and fondly values, stres- 
sed by Mr. Bush. 

Mr. Bush's toss opens the way 
for an internal power struggle for 
control of his Republican Party. 

At stake was tbe ideological 
direction of the party and foe 
shape of the next presidential 
race four years from now. 

The voting tide that carried 
Mr. Clinton to victory also shook 
up foe competition of Congress 
although both bouses will remain 
firmly m Democratic hands as the 
party enjoys control at both ends 
of Pennsylvania Avenue for the 
first time since 1980. 
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Jordanians see little change in U.S. policy 


Mamdouh A1 Abbadi called on 
Arab parties to the U.S.- 
brokered peace talks to formulate 
a new strategy to face the poten- 
tial pro-Israeli tilt in the new 
American leadership. 

“All of us know that the minor- 
ities, including American Jews, 
provide the electoral base for foe 
Democratic Party and we have 
thus to be more careful in dealing 
with it," Dr. Abbadi told the 
Jordan News Agency, Petra. 

The leftist Jordan People's 
Democratic Party (JPDP) said* 
the Clinton victory requires that 
the Arab side to the peace talks 
reassess their positions in foe 
negotiations. 

Stopping short of calling for 
abandoning the talks, foe JPQP 
said Arab negotiators should re- 
frain from making concessions to 
Israel because nothing "justifies 
giving op our rights.” 


(Continued from page 1) 


“Under foe Bush or the Gin- 
ton administration. America will 
only heed foe demands of those 
who turn the balance of power 
against its Israeli ally,” it said in a 
statement. 

But while stressing that Amer- 
ican policy will continue to be 
pro-Israeli, Deputy A them said 
he hoped tbe new U.S. president 
will reorient the American fore- 
ign policy so that ‘it shows some 
respect for humanity and support 
justice." 

Speaker of the Upper House of 
Parliament Ahmad A 1 Lawzi also 
expressed hope foe new U.S. 
administration would work to 
achieve just and comprehensive 
peace in foe Middle East. 

Calling on the new American 
leadership to fulfil its responsibil- 
ity of achieving Mideast peace on 
the basis of Resolutions 242 and 


33S. Mr. Lawzi demanded in a 
statement to Petra that foe U.S. 
escalate its efforts to solve the 
Arab- Israeli conflict. 

"The election of Ginton is no 
cause for jubilation and the de- 
feat of Bush is no reason for 
happiness.” said Mr. Afoem. By 
foe end of tbe day, he said, the 
United States will continue to 
serve Israeli interests. 

Dr. Arabiyat said he was also 
indifferent to the outcome of foe 
elections. “It is not a question of 
individuals,'' steering or leaving 
the helm of American politics, he 
said. 

The Arabs and Muslims have 
to get their house in order and 
build their strength to fulfil their 
rights without depending on any- 
one else, he said. Neither Bush 
nor Oinron will secure Arab 
rights, be said. 



Clinton win draws sorrow and grief 


(Continued from page 1) 

watch Saddam Hussein's party," 
said Khaled Thiad. a Kuwaiti 
journalist 

Iraqis believe without Mr. 
Bush, it might be easier to end 
foe U-N. economic sanctions im- 
posed after the invasion of 
Kuwait, although Mr. Clinton has 
said repeatedly he backs the U.N. 
policy. 

In Baghdad, men danced in the 
streets and chanted “Bush out, 
but Saddam lives forever,” while 
women flashed “V” signs from 
balconies and tossed confetti. 

Iran ignored the elections. But 
thousands of demonstrators 
marked foe anniversary of foe 
takeover of foe U.S. embassy in 
Tehran 13 years ago. in which 52 
Americans were held hostage for 


444 days. 

“Israel congratulates you on 
your electron,” Israeli Prune 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin cabled 
Mr. Ginton. “We are convinced 
from the bottom of our hearts 
that foe special relationship be- 
tween the American people and 
the people of Israel... will be as 
strong and will enjoy renewed 
momentum for the sake of 
peace.” 

Israeli commentators and 
politicians applied the standard 
measure in the Jewish state of any 
U.S. politician: “Is this man good 
for Israel,” they came up with the 
answer “probably." 

That, coupled with foe massive 
American Jewish vote for Mr. 
Clinton, is enough to make the 
two million Palestinians living 
under Israeli occupation suspi- 


cious of the Arkansas governor. 

Mr. Clinton has been remark- 
ably silent on the Arab-Zsraeti 
conflict in general and .the Arab 
World in particular. His Demo- 
cratic Party saw little advantage 
in antagonising American Jews 
whose votes and funding it 
needed. 

Mr. Clinton declined to meet 
the Palestinian delegation to the 
slow-moving peace talks in 
Washington. 

' “We wanted to meet him... but 
his people did not want to raise 
any doubts about -his support for 
Israel,” Haidar Abdul Shaft, the 
bead of the Palestinian delega- 
tion, told Reuters. 

Baghad Radio, announcing the 
election results on Wednesday, 
said: “Bush the accused and cri- 
minal admits defeat.” 

It then played light music and 
triumphant songs in praise of 
President Saddam. 
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' Thefirst&best 
Chinese Restaurant 
in Jordan 

1st Circle, Jabal Amman, near 

ANivysh Girls School 
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Open daily 12:00-3:30 
p.m. 

| 7$0 — Midnight 
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RESTAURANT 
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McEnroe postpones 
Ms farewell 


Is tennis ’ power problem ruining the game 


PARIS (R) — Crowd favourite 
■John McEnroe postponed his 
farewell to the French capital 
with a three-sets victory over 
former doubles partner Mark 
Woodforde in the Paris Open. 

■ ' : McEnroe, who is quitting ten- 
nis at the end of the season, got 
the biggest cheer of the day when 
he put away an overhead on his 
'second match point to beat the 
-Australian 6-3, 3-6. 6-3. 

' Though the $2.16-miliion 
■ tournament boasts 17 of the top 
'18 players in the world, it was the 
unseeded American that the 
crowd came to see. 

His compatriot, world number 
one Jim Courier, raised none of 
the same fervour despite an im- 
'pressive. double-quick 6-3, 60 


victory over Russian Andrei 
Ghesnokov. 

Nor was three the same enthu- 
siasm for American giant-killers 
David Wheaton and Derrick Ros- 


tagno, who upset seeds Michael 
Change and Carlos Costa. 


McEnroe has been a huge 
favourite with the Paris crowd 
both at the French Open and at 
the Palais Om imports in Bercy. 

“We dont’t speak the same 
language but we do speak the 
same language in a sense/' 
McEnroe said after acknowledg- 
ing the crowd’s vociferous sup- 
port. 

“It’s very emotional here, the 
crowd's come round in the last 
five or six years, it’s a lot of fon to 
play here." 


STOCKHOLM (AP) — Is tennis’ 
power problem ruining the game? 

After Goran Ivanisevic fired 30 
aces past Guy . Forget on a 
medium-fast surface to capture 
the Stockholm Open, someone 
suggested that tennis should 
change its rules and allow just 
one serve. 

“That’s ridiculous" said Iva- 
nisevic, a 6-foot, 4-inch (1. 93- 
metre) Croat, who leads the ATP 
tour with S77 aces this year. 

“They always complain. I hit 
30 aces and then they say we have 


to change something. If there’s 
one serve I think nobody's going 


SPORTS NEWS IN BRIEF 


Piggott leaves hospital after fall 


HOLLYWOOD (R) — Veteran British jockey Lester Piggott has 
been discharged from hospital three days after his dramatic fall in 
the Breeders’ Cup Sprint. Piggott, 57 on Thursday, fractured a 
collarbone and two ribs, and suffered bruising around his right 
eye when his horse, Mr. Brooks, broke its leg and collapsed at 
Gutfstream Park Saturday. Hie horse was later destroyed. 
Piggott, Britain's best-known jockey, with more than 4,400 
victories in a racing career spanning over 40 years, has said he 
wants to return to the saddle as soon as possible. 


Huber beats Savchenko-Neiland 


OAKLAND, California (AP) — Third-seeded Anke Huber 
rebounded from a slow start to beat Larisa Savchenko-Neiland 
1-6, 6-0, 6-0 in the first round of the Bank of the West Classic. “I 
was sleeping on the court/' Huber said. “She played well and I 
was receiving badly. Usually I’m asleep at this time. Waiting to 
play was hard. She helped me a little by serving double faults. 
After the first set, 1 tried not to think about how late it was." In an 
earlier match, eighth-seeded Zina Garrison fought off a match 
point to defeat Laura Gildemeister 64, 4-6, 7-6 (7-4). 


to tike it. 

“Then the small guys who play 
from the bac k will have a big 
advantage. I think one serve is 
going to be bad for tennis." 

The Stockholm Open organis- 
ers installed a new, medium-fast 
surface called green set this year 
hoping, that it would produce 
longer rallies and more excite- 
ment than in the past, when the 
scrve-and-vol ley experts domin- 
ated the tournament on the foster 
supreme court surface. 

But the new surface didn't 
help. 

It proved to be a servers’ court 
if the statistics are any evidence. 
The outcome of most matches 
depended upon quality of serve, 
particularly the first serve. 

All four semi finalists — the 
two othrs were U.S. Open final- 
ists Stefan Edberg and Pete Sam- 
pras — w ere at the top of the 
ieaderboard in percentage of first 
seiwes won. They consistently 
topped the boards in acces, and 
percentage of service games wen. 

Ivanisevic, who outlasted 
Forget 7-6 (7-2), 4-6, 7-6 (7-5), 
6-2 in the final bad a total of 80 
aces. That's an average of 16 in 


five matches. 

At Wimbledon this year, Iva- 
nisevic served 34 aces during a 
match against Australian Todd 
Woodbridge — the second high- 
est total ever in the world's most- 
famous tennis tournament. 

But you don't necessarily win 
the big titles with a big serve. 

“At Wunbledom I hit 206 aces, 
but I didn’t win," said Ivanisevic, 
who lost the final to American 
Andre Agassi. 

Although tennis has always had 
it’s big servers since big bill Til- 
den’s heyday, some experts 
would like to see a radical 
change. 

Swedish tennis writer Bjom 
Hell berg, who has written 26 
books about tennis and covered 
more than 500 tournaments, in- 
cluding 26 straight Wimbledons, 
is one of them. 


“I’d be in favour of one serve 
only,” said Hellberg. a noted 
tennis conservative. “But the 
idea is nothing new. Already 100 
years ago it was suggested to have 
one serve only in tennis." 

Swede Edberg. a serve-and- 
volley specialist who suffered his 
fourth straight loss to Ivanisevic 
this year in the semifinals here, 
agreed that something needs to 
be done. 

“Maybe they should do some- 
thing with the balls, if it's possi- 
ble,” Edberg said. “Or maybe 
they should try to make the sur- 
faces slower." 

Space-age rackets, including 
the so-called widebodies made of 
graphite-fiber composites with a 
big, thick head, have helped shor- 
ten the rallies and robbed men’s 
tennis of some of its drama. 


Goran Ivanisevic has a record 877 aw this year 


The International Tennis Fed- 
eration has discussed ways to 


slow down the game: make the 
service box smaller, eliminate the 
second serve, deaden the bail, 
perhaps even ban certain adv- 
anced materials from rackets. 

The Association of Tennis Pro- 
fessionals, which runs the men’s 
tour, disoissed a rule change 
concerning the serve a year ago. 
But conservatives, saying that the 
tiebreak rule “is enough," pre- 
vailed. 


The tiebreak was introduced 
for the first time at the 1970 U.S. 
Open. 

Ivanisevic, the first Croat to 
win the Stockholm Open since 
Niki Pilic in 1969, moved past 
Michael Chang and Peter Korda 
to a career-high fourth in the 
ATP rankings behind Jim 
Courier, Sampras and Edberg 
with his victory m Stockholm, die 
dixtb of his career. 


Golf competition to be held Friday 


AMMAN — November monthly medal golf competition will be 
. held at Bisharat Golf Club Friday Nov. 6, 1992 starting at 1:00 
p.m. If any two or more players wish to take part in this 
competition at a different time please do so by collecting the score 
]■. card from the starter. At the end of your game, please check your 
’ ' score carefully and get your card signed by your opponent before 
' handing over the score card to the starter. 

< ■ Dinner for two at A1 WaJima Restaurant, Amman Marriott 
. Hotel, will be the main prize for winners of each handicap group 
as follows: Group A (1-10), Group B (11-20) Group C (20 and 
■ above). Good golfing — Competition Committee. 


Olympics officials want standards to 


be imposed in all summer games 




Furniture, applicances 
and other houeshold 
items on Wednesday 
& Thursday, 

4th and 5th November 
from 10:30 -05:00 PM 
in Shmeisani. 


See map 
for directions 


ACAPULCO, Mexico (AP) — 
Qualification standards should be 
imposed in all summer Olympic 
sports but a few spot' should be 
reserved for those countries that 
don't make the cut. European 
Olympic officials say. 

Under a proposal adopted by 
the European Association of 
National Olympic Committees, 
countries failing to qualify 
athletes for the games would be 
allowed a small number of “wild 
card" entries. 

“We want to show solidarity 
with other countries because we 
believe in the universality of the 
games/' said Jacques Rogge, a 
Belgian who heads the European 
Olympic body. 

The proposal follows moves by 
the International Olympic Com- 
mittee to set strict qualification 
standards for the 1996 summer 
games in Atlanta. IOC President 
Juan Antonio Samaranch says he 
wants to limit the number of 
competitors to 10,000 and ensure 
that only legitimate, world-class 
athletes compete. 

Rogge said the European body 
agreed that qualifying should be 
instituted for all 25 sports on the 
summer Olympic program. Cur- 
rently, only 14 sports are subject 


to qualification standards. 

Imposing across-the-board 
limits, however, could mean that 
between 30 and 40 countries 
could not send anyone to the 
games, Rogge said. 

Rogge said the wild card excep- 
tion system would apply only to 
events “where lesser quality does 
not disturb the competition.'' 

For example, he said, it would 
be wrong to accept an athlete 
. who runs the 10.000 meters in 32 
minutes and is alone on the track 
for the last three laps. “But if 
some man runs the 100 meters in 
13 seconds,” Rogge said, “he’ll 
finish three seconds behind the 
winner which will not be a prob- 
lem.” 


Ran a, the Mexican media mag- 
nate who is an IOC member and 
president of the Association of 
National Olympic Committees. 

Among those attending are 
representatives of the eight cities 
bidding to stage the 2000 summer 


games: “Sydney, Australia; Beij- 
ing; Manchester, England; Ber- 
lin; Milan, Italy; Istanbul, Tur- 
key; Tashkent. Uzbekistan; and 
Brasilia, Brazil. The IOC wiU 
select the host city in September 
1993. 


HOROSCOPE 

FORECAST FOR FRIDAY NOVEMBER 6, 1992 

By Thomas S. Pierson. Astrologer. Carroll Righter Foundation 


Acapulco is hosting a series of 
Olympic meetings this week, the 
first major gathering of the Olym-' 
pic movement since the Barcelo- 
na Games. The IOC executive 
board will discuss — among other 
matters — a proposal by Atlanta 
Olympic officials to include golf 
as a medal sport in 1996. 

Several hundred delegates 
from around the world are 
attending the Olympic meetings 
at a luxury resort complex. The 
event is hosted by Mario Vazquez 


GENERAL TENDENCIES: 
Speak your mind to others and let 
them know what you want ro 
achieve as rhe Sun sexliles Uranus 
and the Moon in Aries Trines 
Mercury showing just where vour 
interest will prove most profitable. 

ARIES: (March 21 to April 19) 
You will now find it advisable ro sit 
back and consider what your 
deepseated desires actually are and 
the best means by which to make 
them actually yours. 


TAURUS: (April 20 to May 20) 
Take no risks or gamble that others 
will perform your duties but attend 
to them yourself during the day 
and tonight you can enjoy a part- 
ner at public pleasures. 



GEMINI: (May 21 to June 21) Go 
through with whatever you have 
agreed to do for your attachment 
in the daytime while tonight finds 
you able to delight a fellow associ- 
ate bv some overt action. 


ment in practical matters today for 
the right results but later you can 
communicate your devotion to 
your routine allies. 

LIBRA: (September 23 to October 
22) You need to reach a better 
agreement with an important 
friend to gain a personal aim, then 
you are able to see how to increase 
the value of your possessions. 

SCORPIO: (October 23 to Novem-* , 
ber 21) Busy yourself eariy by 
making some preparations to ex- 
tend your interests for later you see 
how this can be done in most 
agreeable fashion. 

SAGITTARIUS: (November 22 to 
December 21) Be receptive to the 
good judgment of an influential i 
friend before you get into the | 
private specifics of some appealing j 
new interest 


MOON CHILDREN: (June 22 to 
July 21) You have something spe- 
cial' to do to please members of 
your own dan today then you can 
be off with chosen companions to 
some recreation. 


LEO: (July 22 to August 21 ) Com- 
munications should be carefully 
worded and comments so phrased 
in the morning and evening that 
you can state to your own clan your 
exceptional devotion to them. 

VIRGO: (August 22 to September 
22) You must use your best judg- 


CAPR1CORN: (December 22 to 
January 20) You need to follow the 
worldly suggestions or a prominent 
person before you get together for 
that good planned time with in- 
teresting friends. 

AQUARIUS: (January 21 to Febru- 
ary 19) Look for the various new 
interests, methods you can use in 
daily routines, then you will be 
able to get out in the world for 
some marvelous time. 


PISCES: (February 20 to March 
20) Consult with a businessman 
about an obligation you have to 
settle after which you can be off to 
some new conditions that are 
pleasing to you. 
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Both vulnerable. South deals. 
NORTH 

* J 10 4 3 
: Q 6 2 

10 8 7 
4 A 8 7 

WEST EAST 

* 9 5 476 

.'8 5 r J 10 7 4 3 

A K J 9 4 3! Q 6 5 2 

* K 10 5 4 J 6 

SOUTH 

* A K Q 8 2 
: A K 9 

Void 

+ Q 9 4 3 2 
The hidding: 

South West North East 

1 ♦ 2 ■'• 2 ♦ Pass 

3 * Pass 4 ♦ Pass 

6 * Pass Pass Pass 

Opening lead: King of 
The finesse is not ihe simple ani- 
mal that many want us to believe. It 
comes in a variety of shapes and 
forms. This is one or the more 
interesting. 

South's trial bid of three clubs 
asked for help in that suit and in- 
structed North to consider only that 
wi:t k holding for game purposes. 
niLh the ace in the help suit and 
rour trumps. North's jump to game 
was clearly justified, and South opt- 
fdto try for alam—an optimistic. 


but not unreasonable decision. 

Declarer ruffed the opening lead 
and. on the surface, it seemed the 
success of the contract hinged on 
finding West with either a singleton 
or doubleton king of dubs— the vul- 
nerable two-level overcall vir tuall y 
guaranteed the monarch was unfa- 
vorably placed. Declarer could then 
cash the ace of dubs and run the 
eight. But before committing to that 
line. South embarked on investigat- 
ing the probable distribution of the 
unseen hands. 

Two rounds of trumps were 
drawn, followed by three rounds of 
hearts ending in dummy. West’s 
show-out on the third heart suggest- 
ed a distribution of 2-2-6-3. for with 
seven diamonds West might have 
made a jump overcall of three dia- 
monds. If that were the case, the 
basic line nf cashing the ace of chibs 
and ducking a-dub was bound to 
fml. 

There was an alternative, and de- 
cforer wen t for it South tackled 
c ubs by first running the seven of 
dubs, losing to West's ten. The dia- 
mond return was ruffed and the 
queen of dubs was. led from the 
dosed hand. West covered, the ace 
was played from the table and, when 
East produced the jack, the slam 
was home. 


t> « 


FORECAST FOR THURSDAY NOVEMBER 

By Thomas S Pierson, Astrologer, CarroU Righter Foundry 


GENERAL TENDENCIES: You 
find that yon are able to solve some 
perplexing problems by eoncen- 
oanng intently upon what youarc 
attempting to do. Conditions no® 

the past require penetratn^ analy- 
sis and though t- 

AREES: (March 21 to April 19) 
You have some worldly activity 
that has reached its conclusion so 
let go of it now and yon can find 
some in tere sting new oudets which 
are to your advantage. 

TAURUS: (April 20 to May 20) Put 
aside some tasks upon which you 
have been concentrating and con- 
sider various other duties, which 
can more profitably occupy your 
time and attention. 


GEMXNL (May 21 to June 21) You 
have been enjoying an tiutiet that 
has been of a recreational nature 
and now it is time that you look 
Into other outlets by which to have, 
a good time. 

MOON CHILDREN: (June 22 to 
July 21) Home problems should be 
resolved in an intelligent manner 
and there are more vital concerns 
now that require you delve into 
them carefolry- 

LEO: (July 22 to August 21) Use 
the daytime to wind up desk work, 
messages and communications for 


then you will be able to get into 
family affairs requiring your 
absorption. 

VIRGO: (August 22 to September 
22) You have a good daytime to 


atomtion,' l ater d el vc -into: 
so u rce® of information.; > 

LIBRA: (September 23 to ot 
22) You can make the cfara 
your personal detire that pn 
you to do so during the day: 
tn the evening consider' p® 
ways to progress. . c -;v 

SCORPIO: (October 23toNc 
ber 21) You have bebioc 
scenes activities to handle 
more efficient manner dong 
daytime; then go after your, 
seated detires in the evenfe - 

SAGITTARIUS: (November; 
December 21) Resolve -a'^. 
with a good friend eariym tfc, 
and then yon. wit) be able.; 
what your attachment detina 
time to spare. • :'j 

CAPRICORN: (December-: 
January 20) Some vocational 
ter in the world can be efiec 
completed during the d* 
leaving time to go after non 
son al ambitions in the even 
AQUARIUS: (January 21 fof 
ary 19} Tffink about whatyp 
do to finish putting into jb 
some new venture before yt* 
take it to one in authority* . 

public support. 

PISCES: (February 20 to-"* 
20) Look for some better W 
get your regular obligations 
led and they will be easy tr 
while tonight put some new 
into actual motion. 



‘Pretend you’re in a grueling back rub; 
marathon and the winner gets his " 
picture in Sports Illustrated]” 


THAT SCRAMBLES WORD GAK 
• by Henri Arnold and Bobter 


Unscramble these four Jumbles* 
one le tter to each square, to form 
fOorouBnary words. : 


ERTEX 


HETAB 


LOGYOM 


REPTIL 


WHY THE SCORE - 
KEEPER AT THE 60LF 
TOURNAMENT PIPW'T 
AFFEAR AT THE 
‘NINETEENTH HOLE. 9 


Now arrange the .circled letters tc 
form the surprise answer, as sup 
Ousted by the above cartoon. 


Artcyypr HE ^1 

mama . was a 1 


Yesterday's 


(Answers tomono 

Jumbles: UVEN STOOP DB=ILE OUTWIT 
Answer What a^oocty^^jr usually Is— 


THE Daily Crossword by Harold B. Counts 


ACROSS 
1 River to the 
Moselle 
5 Bart or Belle 
10 Cod or Ann 
14 wmne-tafled 


15 Courtyard 
IS General Bradley 
17 "General 
Hospital” 

20 Hem and — 

21 Speak In a way 

22 Happenings 

23 Word In a 
Gardner title 

24 Had debts 

25 Thongs 
28 Look over 


29 Party member 
abbr. 

32 Pitchers 

33 Authenticate 

34 Fountain drink 

35 "Tonighr' and 
“Donahue" 


33 Mrs. NIC*: 
Charles 

40 Birds of a region 

41 Authorizes 

42 Turk. VIPs 

43 Lome at TV 

44 Move quickly 

45 Cattle group 

46 Ancestry 

49 "Say — drugs" 

50 Self-esteem 
53 Lunden and 

Chung 

56 AO word 

57 Muse of poetry 

58 Vivacious 

59 Yokel 

60 Boca — . Fla. 

61 Bend 


. - maim* Made a 
MAymOHml 


DOWN 

1 Genesis name 

2 Vicinity 

3 Again 

4 Gun the motor 

5 Smelting 
compound 

8- Demi- — 

7 Upon 


8 Sea arm 

9 Place where 
cord is made 

10 Got along 

11 Prayer ending 

12 Section 

13 Time periods 

18 Pass, as tone 

19 Hot spot 

23 Work as a 
sculptor 

24 Fla. town 

25 Short fight 

26 Pinch 

27 Virginia dances 

28 Parches 

29 Lome — 

30 Actor Booth ot 
Ok# 

31 BBHards shot 

33 Weasel 

34 Tatter 

36 Plan 

37 Woe A 
42 “I cannot 


Yesterday's Pozzte Softrti 


□non nnnra rpjb 
nnno nramn onfl 
nnrcn nnnn nn£ 

numn nnnn 
nMnn DHfnnnn 
ninnnn rannnn o 
norae nonnn nn 
mnn nnnran nnn 
nnnnnnn nnnn 
anno nrinri 
^nnn^nnnnnngp 
nnnan nnun nfl 
rannnn nnnn g£ 

Ejnnmn ranno 



44 Shaw partiality 49 WWW* 


43 Boards 


scholar" 54 Gun gp-‘ , 

48 Gambfing town 55 Lout 


. » 

'K. 

it •**? 


in 
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** Novaaieg . 

ter, Carrol, 

.. ST^w^ ^Financial 

attention. u.^ai . . 

****** of mirL de K* lar * cetS 


22) Yo'u^^i 


— r 

•ration with 


Cairo Amman Bank 


fcULS. DnOwr in InCwnaehuul Markets 


*du can ******* ■■ 

2“ 

y°* to do w 

“ ' **» WOtiJ'it; CBfre,K y 

• W* *° progrl^H 

SCORPJO: (a, : Slcrtng Pound"' 

. ber 21) Yo^i-— “ 

S< *nes aaivfejb** • ' Ptotefae Mm* 

^Sife?S gS» Swte Fnmc 

Seated de,ir « ^ ^ French Franc 
i»pa«se Yen 

• ** 5gjga s Enmpan Cnrreny Unit 

what your aitad,-!^' w» *r sic 

time to scare unf S,"° Opoa«r w i* a. 


NEWQRK 

CLOSE 

Utfr 3/11/92 

TOKYO 
CLOSE 
IfcMF 4/11 

f • 5515 

1.5464 

I. 5670 

l.5oS5 

1.39S5 

1 .397 S 

5.3055 

5. 5010** 

122.4 5 

122.90 


CAPRICORN; ^ 

January 20) SornT^i Currency 

^*?Z£' A' ia **"' 


• use r*r sig 

,“* Eanpam Oporiar P* LM aja. GMT 
Earec nuta ty Interest Bates 


4/tt/9t 


! MTH 1 3 MTHSl 6 MTHSllI 


having time i 0 ^StgrBae Pound 

sona) ambitions^ 

AQUARIUS: fj^ ****** tAuk 

arv im -n,:.!. 




French Franc 


Japanese Yen 


European Currency Unit 


10.06 9.5c 



Meul 

USD/Oz 

Gold 

337.55 


JD/Gtn Metal ] USD/Oz ] JD/Gm 


Saver 


By UgB—Pnl Hank of J oidati 


Exchange Race BnllMbi 

Date: 4/11/92 



Cnrrtacy 

Bid 

Offer 

US. Dollar 

d.e?8c? 

0.6&6 

Sterling Pound 

1.0601 

1.0654 

Deutsche Mark 

0.4372 

0.4344 

Swiss Franc 

0.4902 

0.4927 

French Franc 

0.129 1 

0.1297 

Japanese Yen* 

0.54/6 



. 0.3SS5 

0.3904 

Swedish Krona 

0.11 59 

0.1165 

Italian Lira 4 

0.0513 

0.0516 


i grueling bsc-i a "**- ¥nac 
b winner ~gei$ ris'*"" 

tSWUStraiS: Occurrences 

( Currency” 


Bahraini 


. _ Lebanese Lira* 

I that scrambled tvs 

|» by Henri Aroc ' Snath Riyaf . 


0.02121 


1.793 0 


0-03535. 


0.02132 
u 4/11*92 


Offer 


1.8100 


0.03935. 


0.1839 _ 



Kuwaiti Dinar 


Egyptian Pound 



Cypriot Pound 


V*W TVS ; 

KEEPER A” "-EjxAB tadev for 
TOURNAMS'^' - 

' Index 

•N!K£T5E\T“ 


0.2000 

0.2100 

1.7520 

1.7650 

0.1S59 

0. 1669 

0.3346 

0.3446 

1.4645 

1.4645 


Ammap Financial Market 



Industry Sector 


Services Sector 


OTd sterling 


)ne U.S. dollar 


'ONDON (R) — Following are the buying and selling rates, for 
jading world currencies and gold~against the dollar at znidsesskm 
n the London Foreign Exchange and bullion markets Wednes- 



>ne ounce of gold 


Cinema;' 


1.5570/80 
1.2444/49 
1J628/38 
1.7585/600 
13935/45 
32.11/15 
53870/620 • 
1332/1335 
122.60/70 
5.8800/900 
63550/650 
6.0000/100 
.80/33730 


U.S. dollars 
Canadian dollar 
Deutschemarks 
Dutch guilders 
Swiss francs 
Belgian francs 
French francs 
Italian lire 
Japanese yen 
Swedish crowns 
Norwegian crowns 
Danish crowns 


CONCORD 


Tel: 677420' 


rinnjf fUl 

Hgfl? 

nit 

m 141 


. > T*t 

- stse^v^r.- .:■* 
4.5 

.47 "A-'®. 

9 er^ . ,-*r 
''45«c^ v:iV ' 



LETHAL WEAPON 3 

• ; r “ Shows: £30, .6:15, &30, lfc30 p.m. 


Tel: 675571 

Al Mashini Theatre 


. . Today, antf ever^ day, Nabii At ' 
Mariilni Theatre in Abdali 
• . presents. 

; Abu Awwad.» in 

TAA’AH WA KAYMEH (CHAOS) 


8how>8^0 

Ticket win 


1:30 pm. 
window 


Is open all day 


l y * 
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Asia greets Cl into 


B 



jitter 



TOKYO (R) — Asian countries 
Wednesday greeted the victory of 
Democrat Bill Clinton in the U.S. 
presidential election with a case' 
of the jitters seasoned by hope 
that fears of a protectionist up- 
surge would prove unfounded. 

“We hope .the new U.S. admi- 
nistration will take a decisive 
attitude against protectionism to 
preserve the world free trade 
system.” Japanese Prime Minis- 
ter Kiichi Miyazawa said in par- 
liament. 

Some Japanese officials hoped 
that Mr. Clinton would be the 
exception to the rule that 
“Democrat" equals “protection- 
ist” 


“Ornron has not worked out 
drastic policies, he has been care- 
ful and tried to be peutral, differ- 
enct from a typical Democrat 
candidate in the past,'* Japan’s 
vice finance minister for interna- 
tional affairs, Tadao Chino, told 


Reuters. 

Others, however, worry the 
end of 12 years of Republican 
control of the White House will 
spell more economic friction. 

“The Democratic Party has 
been supporting trade protection- 
ism and attempting to pul a brake 
on the sale of cheaper Japanese 
goods,” Foreign Minister 
Mkhio Watanabe told consti- 
tuents in Tochigi, north of 
Tokyo, Tuesday. 

More disturbing for Japan than 
the question of who occupies the 
Oval Office, however, were ex- 
pectations that trade tempers 
would fray anyway once the elec- 
tion was over. 

‘The trade figures are not good 
so we c&uld expect a more severe, 
more aggressive trade policy from' 
congress no matter who won,” 
said an official at a key Japanese 
business group. 

Washington’s trade deficit with 
Tokyo widened to an unadjusted 


$21.16 billion in the April- 
September period from £17.37 
billion a year earlier. 

Beijing is a:guabiv the most 
nervous about Mr. Clinton’s vic- 
tory, fearing he may take a 
tougher trade line than Mr. Busn. 
a former U.S. envoy to China. 

China — whose trade surplus 
with the United States could swell 
to $15 billion this year — desper- 
ately wants to ding to its most 
favoured nation (MFN) trade sta- 
tus that covers billions of dollars 
in exports to the United States 
each year. 

Mr. Clinton's campaign attack 
on Mr. Bush for “coddling dicta- 
tors from Baghdad to Beijing” 
was seen as election rhetoric, but 
worrying nonetheless. 

“1 support Bush,” said one 
research scientist watching elec- 
tion results in a Beijing hotel. 
“He backed us twice on die MFN 
vote (in Congress).” 

Mr. Clinton's position on Chi- 


Bundesbank sets conditions 
for lower interest rates 


na's MFN status has also raised 
concern in Taiwan, which fears its 

fast -growing China market would 

suffer if Beijir.g los: MFN status, 
and in Singapore. 

"A confrontation with China 
over such policies is in no one’s 
interests, said Tommy Koh, Sing- 
apore's ambassador at large and a 
former envoy to the United 
States. 

A Taiwan diplomat expressed 
confidence in Mr. Clinton’s abil- 
ity to realise protectionism would 
be counterproductive, but Eco- 
nomics Minister Vincent Siew 
echoed Japanese fears that U.S. 
protectionism would mount re- 
gardless of the election’s out- 
come. 

“The United States will no 
longer be a completely open mar- 
ket,” Mr. Siew told the Economic 
Daily News earlier this week. 
“Priority will be given to U.S. 
interests. This will affect the glob- 


al economy.’’ 

South Korean businessmen ex- 
pressed fears that Mr. Clinton 
would craft a more aggressive 
trade policy and try to protect 
U.S. high tech industries at the 
expense of Korean competitors. 

Government officials in Seoul, 
however, said they were counting 
on Washington to uphold its free 
trade creed. “As a traditional 
free trade advocate, the United 
States will not get away from the 
international trade system said 
Noh Jang-Wooh, a director 
general at the trade ministry. 

Australian fanners were also 
jittery about the impact of a 
Clinton presidency. “There are 
some disturbing elements that 
have come out,” said Graham 
Blight, president of the National 
Fanners’ Federation. 

“One is that Clinton has sug- 
gested he will use the export' 
enhancement programme (of 
subsidised exports) more vigor- 


ously and might use it to attack 
new markets?' he added." . 

In Thailand, Prime Minister 
Chuan Leekpai shrugged off, the 
impact of the election outcome, 
telling reporters: “No matter 
what die outcome of the election, 
Thailand will not be affected very 
much.” 

In Manila, Philippine central 
bank governor Jose Cuisia ex- 
pressed the hope the Clinton 
victory would boost the U.S. 
dollar and so ease pressure on a 
rising peso. 

"I guess there is some optim- 
ism that, with Clinton winning 
the presidential race, there is 
going to be some pump priming,'’ 
'Mr. Cuisia said. “The economy 
will strengthen, therefore the dol- 
lar should become more attrac- 
tive.” 

The Philippine peso has been 
rising against the dollar since 
August, making the country’s ex- 
ports less competitive. 


LEIPZIG (R) — Germany's 
powerful central bank Tuesday 
set a string of conditions for 
further cuts in domestic interest 
rates and said it would not allow 
its monetary policies to be dic- 


tated by financial markets. 

Bundesbank President Helmut 
Schlestnger told reporters in the 
east German city of Leipzig that 
lower rates depended on success 
in catting public sector deficits. 


AMMJtN FINANCIAL KRRKET 


HOUSING BM> CENTER AMMAN - SttMEJSAW: 
TELEPHONE: 660120 / 663170 
ORGANISED HAJUCET SHARE PRICE LIE? FOP WKJENSD8T 04 


COMPANY'S NAME 


JORDAN ISLAMIC BANK 

JORDAN niMAIT RANK 

THE HGUSINC RANT 

INDUSTRIAL CSVELOPMOTT BANE 

ONION BANS NOR SAVING 6 INVESTMENT 

ARAB BANKING CORPORATION.' JO^AN 

JORDAN NATIONAL BANK 

JORDAN INVESTMENT t FINANCE BAN* 

AMMAN BANK TOP INVESTMENT/ OLD 
REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT 
NATIONAL PORTFOLIO SECURITIES 
BUSINESS BANK 

KIT ELMAL SAVINGS INVESTMENT FOP HOUSING 
BANK OF JORDAN 
ARAB BARA 

AL-NISR M-ARAB1 INSURANCE . 

JORDAN INSURANCE 

JORDAN FRENCH INSURANCE 

ARABIAN SEAS INSURANCE 

ARAB LIFE S ACCIDENT INSURANCE 

JORDANIAN ELECTRIC POWER 

ARAB INTERN*! TONAL HOTELS 

LTVESTOK t POULTRY 

JORDAN NATIONAL SHIPPING LINES 

UNITED MIDDLE EAST A CCtCTQDCRf HOTELS 

JORDAN MEDICAL CORPORATION 

MAQnJUJtY EQUIP. REHTINC ( MAINTENANCE 

PETRA SNTRPA2SE5 A EQUIPMENTS LEASING 

JORDAN GOLF REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT 

JORDAN INTERNATIONAL TRATIKG CENTER 

JORDAN KUWAIT 00. FOR ACPI, t FOOT PROD. 

ARAB PAPER CON V ER T ING i TRADING 

JORDAN DAIRY 

ARAB ALUMINIUM INDUSTRY 

ARAB PHARMACEUTICAL MANUFACTURING 

THE INDUSTRIAL CCMMERCIAL 6 AGRICULTURAL 

ARAB CHEMICAL DETERGENTS INDUSTRIES 

RATIONAL STEEL INDUSTRY 

DAN AL DANA DEVELOPMENT A INVESTMENT 

INTERMEDIATE PETTO-CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 

THE JORDAN WORSTED MILLS 

JORDAN CERAMIC INDUSTRIES 

JORDAN CLASS IMW57PJES 

JORDAN PAPER L CARD BOARD FACTORIES 

THE JORDAN PIPES MANUFACTURING 

JORDAN TANNING 

ARAB CRNTXR FOR MNN. L CHEMICALS 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIES 

JORDAN CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 

UNIVERSAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 

ALADDIN INDUSTRIES 

RAF I A INDUSTRIES 

WOOLEN INDUSTRIES 

JORDAN INDUSTRIES £■ HAJCB/JIMCO 

BPIHN1ND A HEAVING 

JORDAN HOOD INDUSTRIES / JW1CO 

NATIONAL CABLE 6 WIRE MANUFACTURING 

JORDAN SULPHO— CHEMICALS 

THE JORDAN CEMENT FA CTO PIES 

JORDAN KOCKTOOL INDUSTRIES 

JORDAN PRECAST CONCRETE. INDUSTRY 

UNIVERSAL W M lEB H INDUSTRIES 

ARAB INVESTMENT A INERNATIONAL TRADE 

JORDAN PETROLEUM REFINANY 

TBS ARM POTASH 


(I# 


CPKilNC CLOSING 

PS ICS PRICE 


4.096 
S.19I 
36.750 
128,890 
18.963 
13,555 
1.050 
47,661 
34.876 
43.124 
4. 09? 
25.721 
9. 77? 
14.700 
156,596 
10,39? 
728,347 
33.298 
36.331 
47.538 
17.T7J 
5.788 
377.759 
109, 993 
44.231 
21.233 
100.293 
333.694 
J2.G77 
19.240 
315,340 
164.794 
Sl 1.781 
13.803 
384 


on the level of wage deals in the 
1993 pay round and on reining in 
money growth. 

His deputy, Hans Tietmeyer, 
told a news conference in Ham- 
burg that the Bundesbank aimed 
to keep short-term German 
money market rates below nine 
per cent. 

But Mr. Tietmeyer also said: 
“We will not allow ourselves to 
be pushed in one direction or the 
other by market expectations. 
We will make 3 sovereign deri- 
sion.” 

Mr. Schlesinger’s remarks were 
interpreted on some markets as 
meaning further cuts in official 
Bundesbank interest rates may be 
further away than market 
analysts had initially expected. 

The German interest rate 
levels have pressured other West- 
ern governments to keep their 
own rates up to defend their 
currencies against the strong 
mark despite a desire to make 
borrowing cheaper for recession- 
hit industry and consumers. 

The Bundesbank cut official 
interests in September in the 
midst of the European unirrency 
crisis, trimming the Lombard rate 
to 9.50 from 9.75 per cent and the 
discount rate to 8.25 from 8.75 
per cent. Since them money mar- 
ket rates have fallen more strong- 
ly than the official rates. 

Both officials were speaking at 
events to mark the election of 
new vice-presidents to two re- 
gional German central banks. 

Mr. Schlesinger declined to 
make any forecasts about when, 
if or how much German interest 
rates could be lowered. 

Bur did say German inflation 
was still a problem and insisted 
that German interest rates were' 
not extremely high. 

Further reductions in German 
interest rates also depended on a 
slowdown in monetary expan- 
sion, Mr. Schlestnger said, adding 
that money supply was still grow- 
ing too quickly. 

Mr. Tietmeyer said a recent 
drop in bond market yields to 
well under 7.5 per cent reflected 
market trust in central bank poli- 
cies. ‘‘The drop in these long- 



ESelmui Schlesinger 

term rates, which we cannot 
directly influence, is an express- 
ion of this trust,” he said. 

He added th3t long-term rates 
were important for the economy 
as they were the key to invest- 
ment decisions. 

Mr. Schlesinger saw signs that 
1993 wage increases would be 
lower than in 1992, when they 
were, clearly roo high. “We can 
no longer afford to make mis- 
takes of this kind,” he said. 

“Fiscal policies have to strive 
year for year for a reduction in al! 
the public deficits ... both of 
these factors are what will create- 
room to manoeuvre in monetary 
policy in the future.” he said. 

- r 'n 

Mr. Schlesinger said money 
market rates were more impor- 
tant than the Lombard and dis- 
count races. Short-term rates had 
been pushed lower by about one 
percentage point in the last two 
months, a significant cut not been 
fully appreciated abroad. 

“Especially in the foreign 
press, there is discussion about 
the Bundesbank's extremely high 
Lombard and discount rates," he 
added. “But the Lombard rate is 
practically nor used any more and 
the discount rate is a marginal 
rate only used for purchasing 
bills.” 

‘‘Money market rates are what 
is important and money market 
rates have fallen significantly,” 
he said. 

He said German money market 
rates were lower than in all other 
European countries except 
Switzerland and insisted that, 
“we do not have an extremely 
high interest race level.” He 
added the central bank had to 
stick to its monetary policies. 


PARIS (R) — Environment and industry ministers have agreed to 
study key industries in three African countries to see what was 
needed to make ageing, poulluting factories cleaner. Mostafa Tolba, 
executive direct . of the U.N. Environment Programme (UNEP), 
said paper and pulp and cement plants in Egypt, Senegal and 
Zimbabwe would be studied next year. "Egypt, for example, 
produces 17 million tonnes of cement a year. That produces a 
colossal amount of dust. What does Egypt need? Is it simply filters, 
or what?,” Mr. Tolba said. He said the industries chosen for the 
study were typical major products in developing countries. Mr. Tolba 
and other officials said discussions about cleaning up industry often 
ran into a dead-end because developing countries felt they could not 
afford expensive changes to production methods. 

Russian foreign 

trade turnover drops 27% 

MOSCOW (AP) — Russia's, billion, while imports were put at 
foreign trade turnover totaled $19.1 billion for the first six 
S37.5 billion for the first six months of the year, according to 
months of 1992, a drop of 27 per ITAR-TASS, 
cent over the same period last Between January and July, ex- 
year. ports of oil fell by 16 per cent and 

The ITAR-TASS news agency gas by 2.7 per cent. Oil is one of 
said foreign trade fell 21 per cent Russia's main hard currency, ear- 
witb industrialised countries, 15 nets, but the equipment is antiqu- 
per cent with developing coun- a ted and workers are leaving, 
tries and 73 per cent with former European countries were in- 
Soviet Bloc countries. volved in 68 per cent of Russia's 

Economic chaos in the former foreign trade, while the United 
Soviet Union is having a dramatic States accounted for nine per 
effect on foreign trade, in part cent. 

"because of the collapse of rh“ figures do 
banking system and shortage of not include Trade with other for- 
hard currency for imports. mer Soviet republics which are 
Russia's exports totaled S18.4 now independent states. 


€ar !F©r SaSe {Dmey Pagaal - * 

Renault 21, 19B7. Silver melalic colour 35.000 km in excellent 
condition. Automatic gear. Full option. Price JD 1 1 .500, negoti.- { 
able. ; ; j 

Please contact teL: 691172 from 6 a.m. - 4 | 


Mercedes 280 SE, 1985 model. Navy bine 
colour. Full options. 

Please call tel. 751841, 

or tel, 664811 (evenings) 




NO. OF TRADED SHARES IN PARALLEL MARKET 
TRADING VOLUME IN THE PARALLEL MAPJCFT 


- FS2E2E3ESB3ES AJPAHOTSSSETif ?-£ R BUSES’!? - 
Consists of one bedroom, salon, dining, kitchen and 
bathroom. 

Ground floor with separate entrance, garden, telephone 

and central heating. 

Located in Shmeisani, near the former Yugoslav Embassy 
building. 

Please call tel. no. 661658, Amman 


Cinema Tel: 634144 

PHILADELPHIA 


FWKMSKE® FLOOK ©F 

At Al Rasheed District. Three bedrooms. large living room 
(10x7m). iwq bathrooms with aii independent facilities, 
and telephone. 

Contact tel.: 638003 after 1:00 p.m. 




Shows:. 12:30. 3:30. 6:15, 830 . Uh45 

Special performances for children j 
on Thursday & Friday at 1 1 :00 am 

\ 1 BUGS BUNNY 


/ • r . Tel: .625155 

AHLAN THEATRE 


Always something new to go with.... 
“BfetaMue — new world ersfer — c&y 




By se&ied bid, used office furniture and 
housing appliances etc. at the old American 
■Club, Jabal Amman near Astra bldg, on 
November 6, from 9:00 a.m. to 15:00 p.m. 

Refundable JD 100 deposit 
on all bids required. 


BODY 

SIMPLE ANTI-PERSPIRANT 
Aerosol and Roll-On 

Day long protection from perspiration and odour 

What it Does 

* Stop Perspiration 
odour 

* Prevents wetness 

* Protects against 
under- arms staining 
Benefits 

* Ensures day-long 
protection 
. * The aerosol is 
CFC-free 

* Perfume and co- 
lour free 
♦Suitable for all 
‘skin types, even 
the most sensitive 
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■ 


presented at the Ahlan Nabii and Kisham 
Theatre, Rainbow Hail - Jabal Amman. 
We have dally performances except Mon- 
days 

V For reservation, call tel. 625155 / 




;p.m.y 

worth your trip 
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Bosnia’s government 
Clinton will lift arms € 



pENEVA (R) — Bosnia’s 
Muslim-led government hopes 
the election of Bill Clinton will 
lead to the lifting of a United 
Nations arms embargo which it 
says prevents Muslims defending 
themselves. 

Speaking as American polls 
dosed Bosnian Foreign Minister 
Haris Silajdzic said Mr. Clinton 
supported lifting the embargo in a 
televised campaign debate 
against George Bush on Oct. 11. 

“1 think Mr. Clinton will live 
up to his promise,” Mr. Silajdzic 
told Reuters in an interview. 

Bosnia’s rebel Serbs enjoy 
overwhelming military superior- 
ity over the Muslims, whose early 
alliance with Croat forces has 
crumbled. 

The Serbs, who have besieged 
the Bosnian capital Sarajevo for 
seven months, are armed with 
warplanes and heavy artillery left 
in Bosnia by the Yugoslav nation- 
al army. 

While the Bosnian Serbs and 
Croats have sources of arms with- 
in Serbia and Croatia, the Mus- 
lims are unable to receive 
weapons from Islamic allies be- 
cause of a September 1991 U.N. 
resolution banning arms exports 
to any part of the former Yugos- 
lavia. 

In the Oct. 11 debate, Mr. 
Clinton said he would have to 
consider exempting Bosnian 
Muslims frown the embargo. He 


also suggested stiffening trade 
sanctions against the rump 
Yugoslav republics of Serbia and 
Montenegro. 

“Our only chance is if the arms 
embargo is lifted.” Mr. Silajdzic 
said. “It may take months, even a 
year, but at least we will be able 
to defend ourselves.” 

Mr. Silajdzic was scathing ab- 
out the international commun- 
ity's response to the plight of 
Bosnia's Muslims. 

“The world is ruled by tired old 
men,” said the 47-year-old minis- 
ter. “I myself feel like a tired old 
man.” 

Although critical of Mr. Bush, 
Mr. Silajdzic said the outgoing 
U.S. administration had at least 
tried to respond to Bosnia's 
plight. He expected Mr. Clinton, 
at 46 the youngest U.S. president 
since John F. Kennedy, to be 
even more responsive. 

He reserved his strongest critic- 
ism for Britain and France, which 
blocked a U.S.-backed resolution 
in the U.N. Security Council that 
would have allowed immediate 
enforcement of a military “no-fly 
zone” over Bosnia. 

Mr. Silajdzic said the Serbs 
were continuing to use military 
helicopters despite the ban, but 
U.S. warships in the region were 
powerless because France and 
Britain had ensured the ban could 
only be enforced after a second 
Security Council vote. 


“Britain and France got their 
two-stage resolution. They are 
accomplices in the murder of 
Bosnia,” he said. 

Mr. Silajdzic said Western 
Europe’s leaders, .especially Brit- 
ish Prime Minister John Major, 
did not understand the Bosnian 
war and acted as though it was 
“some kind of tribal conflict.'' 

Mr. Siiajdzic said Mr. Major 
had effectively given the rebel 
Serbs a green light to step up the 
war by repeatedly ruling out any 
Western military intervention at 
the beginning of the conflict. 

Meanwhile, Canadian 
peacekeepers in Bosnia are being 
prevented from entering the city 
of Banja Luka by the local Ser- 
bian military, and by the mayor 
who is demanding a sizeable cash 
payment, U.N. officials say. 

“The mayor is demanding a 
quarter million dollars from the 
Canadians as a security deposit 
against any damage their troops 
might cause,” a senior U.N. offi- 
cial in Zagreb told Reuters. 

“Canadian reconnaissance 
forces have been prevented from 
crossing the bridge into Banja 
Luka by Bosnian Serb forces on 
several occasions,” he added. 

The 900-man Canadian batta- 
lion is part of an expanding Un- 
ited Nations Protection Force 
(UNPROFOR) in Bosnia, whose 
job is to ensure delivery of inter- 
national relief supplies to hun- 


Czechoslovakia begins splitting army 


PRAGUE (R) — Czechoslovakia 
has begun dividing its military 
staff and equipment to form sepa- 
rate Czech and Slovak armies 
after the breakup of the Czechos- 
lovak Federation next Jan. 1, the 
Defence Ministry said. 

“Tlie ratio for the division is 
two to one in favour of the Czech 
Republic,” spokeswoman Vlusta 
Hlusickova told Reuters. 

She said the division of the 
military, to be completed by late 
1994, would run in parallel with 
cuts in the number of men and 
equipment agreed under an inter- 
national treaty on the reduction 
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of conventional weapons signed 
in Paris last November. 

Before the “velvet revolution'' 
swept away Communist rale in 
Czechoslovakia in 1989, the 
country fielded one of the most 
powerful armies in the Soviet 
Bloc, with more than 3,200 tanks. 
440 aircraft and almost 200,000 
men. 

Under the Paris accord on 
Conventional Forces in Europe, 
Czechoslovakia is to reduce its 
military manpower to 140.000, its 
tanks to 1.435, and its aircraft to 
345. 

“Out of these numbers, -.ija 


Irish coalition partner 
calls government charade 


DUBLIN (R) — The leader of 
the Progressive Democrats, 
junior partners in Ireland's 
crumbling coalition, has conde- 
mned his own government as a 
charade. 

In the clearest sign yet that 
Ireland is hqaded for a snap 
general election. Industry Minis- 
ter Des O’Malley said: “There is 
■no' point in carrying on a char- 
ade.” 

-.Relations between the two 
coalition partners plummeted last 
week when Prime Minister 
Albert Reynolds accused Mr. 
O’Malley, of being “reckless, 
irresponsible and dishonest" in 
his testimony to a tribunal ex- 
am ini ireland's troubled beef 

industry. 

Mr. O'Malley was widely ex- 
pected to pull the plug on his 
40-month -old coalition with the 
Fianna Fail (Soldiers of Destiny) 
Party Tuesday. Instead he defer- 
red his derision until Thursday, 
saying he wanted to wait for “a 
special investigation” by the tri- 
bunal of the allegations. 

That brought a public and 
humiliating rebuke from the tri- 
bunal chairman. Justice Liam 
Hamilton, who called Mr. O’Mal- 
ley’s statement “inaccurate and 
misleading.” 

Mr. O'Malley apologised for 
the use of the word “special” in 


an impassioned television de- 
fence of his party and made it 
dear that In days in government 
are n um bere d . 

“It is only in recent months 
that this government hasn't been 
working mid it is no good for this 
country in having a government 
that doesn’t work,” he told state 
television Tuesday night. 

That was dearly aimed at Mr. 
Reynolds,.' who once called the 
coalition “this temporary little 
arrangement" and has constantly 
clashed with the Progressive 
Democrats since he took over as 
prime minister from Charles 
haughey in February. 

Mr. O’Malley said: “It is very 
difficult indeed for a party, any 
party, to remain in government if 
the leader of one party in effect 
charges the leader of the other 
party in the same government 
with perjury." 

All 166 deputies in the Irish 
parliament are now on an elec- 
tion footing with Nov. 26 being 
suggested as the most likely date. 

Mr. Reynolds would not have 
to call an election forig months if 
the coalition holds together. 

But the opposition Labour Par- 
ty has already tabled a morion of 
no confidence which will be swift- 
ly debated Thursday if the Prog- 
ressive Democrats step down as 
expected. 


Nigerian leader reaffirms 
commitment to civil rule 


LAGOS (R) — Nigeria’s military 
President Ibrahim Babangida 
reaffirmed Tuesday a commit- 
ment to hand over to an elected 
president but not one chosen 
through fraudulent polls, state 
radio said. 

“What we want is democracy 
and not fraud.” General Baban- 
gida was quoted as saying is the 
new capital Abuja after receiving 
a report from the National Elec- 
toral Commission on ideas for a 
new presidential selection pro- 
cess. 

Gen. Babangida’s Armed 
Forces Ruling Council called for 
the report on Oct.* 16 when it 
cancelled last September's fraud- 
ridden presidential primaries of 
the two army-created parties and 
dismissed their National Execu- 
tive Committees. 

Gen. Babangida said Tuesday 
the ruling council would consider 
the report at a meeting in Abuja 
On Nov. 9. 

■ 'The radio said the report de- 
tails the pros and cons of eight 
methods of choosing a president, 
including a popular petit after 
candidates . are selected by party 
congresses and a general election 
contested by all presidential 


hopefuls. 

Twenty-three candidates of 
the welfare-orientated Social 
Democratic Party and the right- 
of-centre ' National Republican 
Convention contested the 
aborted primaries. 

The government has said that 
new candidates are now free to 
join the race for presidency of 
Africa’s most populous nation. 

The Electoral Commission also 
gave Gen. Babangida a report on 
a modified open queuing system 
of voting. 

Some members Of the two par- 
ties as well as human rights 
groups have criticised the system, 
used in previous elections, in 
which voters line up behind post- 
ers of their favoured candidate at 
open-air voting stations. 

They say the system, intro- 
duced by the military to curb 
electoral malpractices, was un- 
democratic and encouraged in- 
timidation. 

Political analysts say whatever 
presidential selection method is 
chosen it is unlikely that Gen. 
Babangida will be able to main- 
tain hts promise to handover 
power on Jan. 2. 


Czech Republic will gel two 
thirds and Slovakia one.” Mr. 
Hlusackova said. 

Slovakia is considerably smal- 
ler than the Czech lands. 

Most of Czechoslovakia's milit- 
ary hardware is headquartered in 
Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia, 
the provinces that will form the 
future Czech Republic. 

Mr. Hlusickova said moving 
military equipment to Slovakia 
would require some 2.000 trains 
and scores of truck convoys. The 
first trainload of gear moved to 
Slovakia Monday and the first 
road convoy was scheduled for 
Wednesday. 


U.N. 
favours 
reinforcing 
Angola unit 


UNITED NATIONS (R) — 
Security Council members agree 
on the need to reinforce the 
j military component of the U.N. 
mission in Angola, where at least 
1 .200 people are reported to have 
been killed in recent fighting. 
Council President Andre Erdos 
of Hungary said. 

But they had not yet consi- 
dered how many people should 
be added to the U.N. Angola 
Verification Mission (UN- 
AVEM), now com p ri si ng some 
350 nuHtary observers and several 
hundred electoral observers and 
police. 

“There seemed to be a general 
agreement about the need to 
reinforce the military component 
of UNAVEM ” Mr. Erdos told 
reporters after closed-door con- 
sultations on the situation in 
Angola. 

More than 1,200 people were 
reported to have been killed dur- 
ing four days of fighting between 
the MPLA (Popular Movement 
for the Liberation of Angola) 

, g ove rn ment forces and the UN- 
IT A (National Union for the 
Total Independence of Angola) 
opposition. 

Violence erupted after UNITA 
leader Jonas Savimbi rejected the 
results of ,U.N. -supervised elec- 
tions in September which gave 
the MPLA a landslide victory. 

Luanda, the capital, has been 
relatively calm but tense since the 
United Nations brokered a cease- 
fire .Monday. 

Secretary-General Boutros 
Ghaii was reported to have told 
representatives of the council's 
five permanent members Monday 
that Angolan President Eduardo 
Dos Santos wanted UNAVEM to 
remain in the country when its 
present mandate expired at the 
end of November. 

No Savimbi is willing to travel 
to Luanda for talks with Presi- 
dent Dos Santos, a UNITA milit- 
ary commander told Angolan 
State Television late Tuesday. • 

The fighting died down in most 
of the country .Monday after the 
United Nations secured a cease- 
fire. On Tuesday Portuguese gov- 
ernment sources confirmed re- 
■ ports from Luanda that there had 
been contacts between the 
MPLA and Mr. Savimbi. 

UNITA General Huanibo, 
speaking in Luanda where he was 
the prisoner of government 
forces, said he had been in contact 
with Mr. Savimbi who is believed 
to be at his stronghold in the 
central Angolan highlands. 


dreds of thousands of civilians at 
risk from tite seven-month civil 
war there. 

Banja Luka is a key Serb stron- 
ghold in the north of Bosnia and 
the main base for warplanes that 
have, at least in theory, been put 
under international supervision 
under a no-fly resolution passed 
by the U.N. Security Council 
three weeks ago. 

Bosnian Serb leader Radovan 
Karadzic personally approved the 
Canadian mission, whose respon- 
sibilities are restricted to distri- 
buting aid. Unarmed U.N. moni- 
tois are due to arrive this week to 
monitor the airfield. 

A recent internal U.N. memo 
said local Serb military comman- 
ders were insisting on written 
orders as a condition of permit- 
ting the Canadians to enter. 

There are still some Muslims 
Kving in Banja Luka, but tension 
between them and the Serbs is 
running very high and many have 
left in fear for their lives. 

The mainly Muslim Bosnian 
government has been fighting a 
losing battle against rebel Serb 
forces throughout the republic 
since April. 

he intensity of the conflict, 
poor communications, rugged 
terrain and the independence of 
local commanders make moving 
relief convoys through battle lines 
difficult and dangerous . 

Russia 

ratifies 

START 

treaty 

MOSCOW (R) — Russia ratified 
a key nuclear treaty between the 
former Soviet Union and the 
United States Wednesday but 
said it would complete formalities 
only after it hammers out deals 
with other three ex-Soviet nuc- 
lear states. 

The Russian parliament voted 
by 157 to 26 to ratify the Strategic 
Arms Reduction Talks (START) 
treaty, signed by U.S. President 
George Bush and then Soviet 
President Mikhail Gorbachev in 
July, 1991. 

The treaty says Moscow and 
Washington must reduce the 
number of strategic nudear mis- 
siles to 1.6G0 and die number of 
nudear warheads to 6.000 for 
each side within seven years. 

But last August’s abortive coup 
against Mr. Gorbachev and the 
ensuing collapse of the Soviet 
Union left the defunct superpow- 
er’s nudear arsenal spread be- 
tween the independam states of 
Russia, Ukraine. Belarus and 
Kazakhstan. 

Wrangling between the states 
has delayed ratification. 

The United States has also not 
yet ratified the treaty. 

Earlier this year Ukraine, Be- 
larus and Kazakhstan committed 
themselves to a nukear-free sta- 
tus, promising to sign the 1968 
nudear non-proliferation treaty 
as non-nudear states. 
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United Nations workers pick up bodies of unidentified people kfiled in the suburbs of Monrovia (AFP 


photo) 


WASHINGTON (R) — 
TbeUnited States has deployed a 
four-ship task force with Marines 
aboard who could evacuate 
Americans from strife-torn Liber- 
ia if necessary, the Defence De- 
partment said Tuesday. 

Without mentioning the up- 
surge in Liberia's tivii war. the 
Pentagon said the Mediterranean 
Amphibious Ready Group 
(MARG) was “available to re- 
spond to various contingencies in 
a timely manner as directed by 
die National Command Author- 
ity.” 

The White House did not im- 
mediately return a phone call 
seeking comment. 

The task force, including the 
amphibious helicopter ship 
Guam . had been deployed by the 
Vaihingen, a Germany-based 
U.S. European Command in the 
eastern Atlantic “near the south- 
ern Iberian peninsula.” Marine 
Lieutenant-Colonel Kerry Ger- 
shaneck, a Pentagon spokesman, 
said. 

Earlier Tuesday, chief Penta- 
gon spokesman Pete Williams 
said the amphibious group was 
not on its way to Liberia to 
evacuate Americans “right now. 
But should it be needed, it's 
certainly available,” he said. 

Aboard is the 22nd Marine 
Expeditionary Unit, headquar- 
tered at Camp Lejeune. North 
Carolina. The unit, typically 
made up of about 2,000 Marines 
and their equipment, is capable 
of special opmtioas soar as 
securing and holding an area for 


an evacuation. 

The expeditionary unit in- 
cludes a reinforced infantry batta- 
lion, reinforced helicopter squad- 
ron, a combat service support 
element and the command unit 
aboard the Guam, the Pentagon 
said. 

Up to 3,000 civilians, including 
five U.S. nuns, may have died in 
and around the Liberian capital 
Monrovia since the latest round 
of fighting in the nearly three- 
year-old civil war which flared up 
on Oct. 15, die bead of the local 
World Health Organisation 
(WHO) office there said Tues- 
day. 

A West African peace force 
has been defending Monrovia 
against the offensive launched 
last month by rebel leader 
Charles Taylor's National Patrio- 
tic Front of Liberia. 

The Pentagon said the amphi- 
bious group also indudes the 
Austin, an amphibious transport 
dock ship, the Lamoure County, 
a tank-landing ship and the dock- 
landing ship Gunston Hall. 

A navy spokesman. Lieutenant 
Matthew Brown, said the ships 
left their home ports in and 
around Norfolk, Virginia on Oct. 
20 . 

A ship such as the Guam could 
carry as many as 20 helicopters to 
stage a so-called “vertical 
assault” to. secure an inland 
target, experts said. 

The Marines in such a unit are 
not equipped for sustained opera- 
tions on a large scale. 

Rather, “they are capable of 


securing a piece of real estate and 
holding it” or organising an eva- 
cuation to ships waiting offshore, 
retired Vice Admiral Jade Shana- 
han, former commander of the 
U.S. 2nd Fleet and its amphi- 
bious ready group, said in an 
interview from Daytona Beach, 
Florida. 

Meanwhile, Burkina Faso has 
called for the West African 
peacekeeping force (ECOMOG) 
to be withdrawn from Monrovia, 
hi ghlig hting growing strains in the 
regional body which originally 
dispatched troops to Liberia. 

Burkina Faso’s Minister to the 
Presidency Salif Diallo said Mon- 
day the Nigerian-dominated 
force, currently battling Mr. 
Taylor’s men on the outskirts of 
Monrovia, had become one of the 
belligerents in the civil war. 

“The West African force has, 
we sincerely believe, lost its role 
as a force of interposition... 
ECOMOG has now become a 
force of aggression and most 
withdraw from Liberia,” be said. 

Diallo spoke after meeting Be- 
nin President Niccphore Soglo, 
who is current chairman of the 
16-nation Economic Community 
of West African Stales (ECO- 
WAS) which sent ECOMOG to 
Monrovia in 1990 in a bid to stop 
the savage rivil war. 

His statement coincided with a 
radio interview in which Burkina 
President Blaise Compaore said 
ECOMOG was exceeding its 
brief and called for Mr. Taylor to 
be given a post in Liberia’s in- 
terim government. 


Russian speaker threatens confidence vote 


MOSCOW (R) — A key con- 
servative rival to President Boris 
Yeltsin warned Russia’s reform 
government Wednesday it could 
face a vote of no-confidence this 
month unless ministers reined in 
their criticism of parliament. 

Parliamentary Chairman Rus- 
lan Khasbuiatov issued his warn- 
ing after deputies rejected a mo- 


tion to postpone a meeting of 
Russia’s supreme legislature, the 
Congress of People's Deputies, 
due to start on Dec 1. 

Mr. Yeltsin bitterly denounced 
parliament’s vote last month to 
call the session, which hardline 
opponents pledge will bring the 
downfall of Acting Prime Minis- 
ter Yegor Gaidar’s government. 


“I once again call on the minis- 
ters to refrain from stoking emo- 
tions," Mr. Khasbuiatov said, 
speaking from the platform. 

“Otherwise, the Supreme 
Soviet (patnaient) may feel in- 
dated to use its constitutional 
powers and call a vote of no- 
confidence in the government 
long before the congress meets.” 


Stories of U.K. royals at war derail Korean tour 


SEOUL IR) — A royal visit to 
South Korea, apparently de- 
signed to dispel rumours that 
Prince Charles and Princess Di- 
ana were about to separate, went 
wrong Wednesday when their 
chilly expressions grabbed all the 
headlines. 

A storm of bad publicity in the 
British press broke over the 
carefully-planned tour, dashing 
all hopes that the couple would 
be given a respite from the tor- 
rent of gossip and innuendo ab- 
out their troubled 11-year mar- 
riage. 

The people made no outward 
effort to scotch talk of a rift 
during the first half of the four- 
day visit, giving the British press 


the opportunity to write off the 
exercise as a sham. 

The South Koreans, however, 
seemed not to notice, or if they 
did. they were too polite to say. 

The local press recorded the 
royal pair’s hard work — their 
tour schedule is enough to make 
most people feel jaded — without 
any comment on body language 
or repercussions for the crisis- 
tom British monarchy. 

Prince Charles and Princess 
Diana seemed to put on a brave 
face Wednesday when they un- 
veiled a memorial plaque for 
British servicemen killed in the 
1950-53 Korean War, 

Princess Diana later travelled 
to a Seoul suburb to visit a centre 


for handicapped children, where 
she joked with the staff and en- 
sured the media got happy shots. 

By then, heir to the throne 
Prince Charles was well out of 
reach, opening a British trade fair 
on the other side of town. 

The press began speculating at 
a state banquet Tuesday, when 
the couple seemed unable to ack- 
nowledge each other or show any 
sign of affection. 

Prince Charles referred to his 
wife in his speech but never 
glanced in her direction. She slip- 
ped into her familiar wistful ex- 
pression, staring into space. 

Much was made of the fact that 
the princess signed her name 


bigger than her husband's in a 
viator's book. 

British tabloids declared the 
marriage a cynical exercise by 
two reluctant partners who might 
as well give up if they cannot look 
happier in public. 

But few seriously thought the 
couple had revived marital har- 
mony in the few months since 
their troubles were revealed. It 
might have been too much to 
expect that they appear the 
radiant couple while being the 
centre of attention. 

“They can't win really,” said 
one Briton living in Seoul. “If 
they smile, people say it is only 
because the other one’s not 
there.” 


Phnom Penh demands sanctions against Khmer Rouge 


PHNOM PENH <R) — The 
Phnom Penh government deman- 
ded Wednesday that the U.N. 
Security Council impose sanc- 
tions on Khmer Rouge guerrillas 
for their refusal to honour Cam- 
bodia's peace agreement; 

Foreign Minister Hor 


embargo of (Khmer Rouge) trade 
in the border areas will be the 
most appropriate measure,” he 
told reporters. 

The minister spoke before a 
weekend meeting in Peking in- 
volving the four rival Cambodian 
factions and the foreign ministers 


* — c -- - — 

Namhong accused the guerrillas 1 of France and Indonesia, co- 
of taking advantage of last year's' chairmen of the original negotiat- 
intcmationally-sponsored accord mg forum, 
to gain territory and pursue their The co-chairmen will present 
ultimate goal of retaking power, recommendations to the Security If thc Kfim ® r Rouge still re- “We were considering th*. 

The head of the U.N. Tran- Council by Nov. 15 on what to do fuses to “^ply with the peace cess as a card to olat m 
sitional Authority in Cambodia about the Khmer Rouge’s refusal agreement the U.N. should for- future. Considering nnL " w 
(UNTAC). Yasushi Akasi. said to disarm and demobilise its fight- mally exclude them from the pro- Hor Namhone said “We 
in a statement the number and ers. cess, the foreign minister said. raise the auction offirT ii not 

severity of ceasefire violations Mr. Hor Namhong said sane- More than one million people Peo P le who have been cantoned 
had increased in recent weeks, tions could be the last chance to were killed in the Khmer Rouee ^ Stay there.” 

He urged all parties to respect the get the Khmer Rouge to rejoin -reign of terror in tire Y97lt „ * . 

ag 5 etI iS nt 'xi u J , the peace process, due to end Ousted from power by a 1978 ^ Kh . fncr Rou ge ted 

Mr. Hor Namhong accused the with a general election next May. Vietnamese invasion, they rebuilt SSL ? d '2. nC f In P™“ 

Khmer Rouge of planning a ma- “Sanctions will prevent the with Chinese and Thri bSkTnpto T™* 3 '"jh* last year and UM- 
jor military offensive in the com- Khmer Rouge from getting more become the strongest miprrilln X A 9 mu f t ta * ce better measures 
mg dry season. arms and ammunition to continue . army in the 13-year civil war t ^ em - 

In vrew of thesenousness of their criminal war against the against the Vietnamese-insiallt-d ^re are no efficient mea^ 

the situation, sanctions by the Cambodian people and nation in government. installed sores we will be obliged to stop 

U.N. Security Council and an the hiture,” he said. Mr. Hor Namhong backed tertitoTy"^ 0 ^ gaining more 


The Khmer Rouge earns tens 
of millions of dollars a year 
through its gem and logging deals 
with Thailand, which borders its 
main fiefdom. 

Diplomats say sanctions, which 
have been mooted by the 
peacekeeping operation, would 
need the backing of Thailand and 


away from a call by his govern- 
ment’s spokesman Tuesday that 
UNTAC end rhe contonment and 
disarmament process. 

The government army and two 
other guenilla groups have begun 
to hand in their guns and send 
their fighters into camps but the 
process has stalled because of the 


the powerful military interests Khmer Roq&iSmTFiE 


in a statement the number and ers. 

severity of ceasefire violations Mr. Hor Namhong said sanc- 


Irish boy asks 
EC ItomeworkfEt 


U.S. sends Marines to eastern Atlantic 


BRUSSELS (AP) — 
old Northern Irish toy $£ 
European Com muni ty v 
mission President Jacques 
to establish an EC-wide^ 
school homework,- fats - 
si on said Tuesday. HpaiS o - 
of Londonderry made.ffrf . 
during a “letter to'J&sp|r. 
lors” competition.fr., 
elementary schools thr 
Northern Ireland. EC/ari' 
judges selected' his lea* / 
hundreds of entries, a a ~ 
sion statement said. Otf 
dren wrote about Norths 
land’s problems with 

unemployment and eco*< 

cession. EC officials!^ 
judges picked Hilary’s k 
cause it showed Ins unden - 
of how EC policy is ntfi 
set aside issues which i 
affect ism — econornrcssir^ , 
policy — and 
what he saw as importer" 
life," the commission-*& 
Deters congratulated. Hff - 
news conference in Belfe / 
day and praised the to 
nonsense approach,” BC- 
said. But they said Mri-“ 
“insisted the European ! ' 
sion could not interfere^:' 
timetables.” j>- 

Audrey Hepbur, - 
colon tumourfo _ 
to be cancerous 

LOS ANGELES <$ 
Tumour removed fra®/ 
Audrey Hepburn's c6f ' 
found to be cancerous.* 
spokesman said Tuesds 
Wise of Cedars-Sinai.- 
Centre said it was a 
malignancy” and doefti 
confident they bad rant 
entire tumour before it • 
any of Hepburn's orgar - 
bum, 63, who underwent 
Sunday, was listed in far 
tion and was expeettt; 
released from the hospi} . . 
a week,” Mr. Wise safr. j. 
cancerous tumour. T| -• 
more aggressive and fci -■ 
sive cancers. This is . . 
sive type,” he said. 
feel they've caught rD-V 
Wise added. He said it . .. 
yet known whether^! - 
would need to undergo? / 
er medical treatment I / 
best known for starring, 
such classics as My FairjT . ~ 
Breakfast At Tiffany’s,'/ 
toured refugee camps ur 4 
ravaged Somalia as a. - 
ambassador for UNlC 
United Nation's Chfldra ' 
She had complained of 1 
problems after returning 
tori at first thought she! 
ed up an amoeba brfe - 
Africa. But tests showed' 
sence of a tumour and 
decided to perform a p . 
known as a partial cotr 
tion. “She’s in very goo-- 
receiving lots of flows - 
Wise said. Hepburn was . . 
from the hospital mten 
unit Monday and was n 
ing in a private room. 

EG bans animal 
testing by beair 
goods makers '■ 

BRUSSELS (R) — Tl > 
pean Community (E 
agreed to ban cosmeri - 
panies from testing their . 
on animals from the star • 
But ministers in chargt-- 
sumer affairs found a-/ 
postponing the deadline 
ban looks like harming tf 
business. “I’m absolute l V 
ed to say we readied £ 
sus.” said Baroness Dei "' 
British minister for t .. 
affairs, who chaired the .-/ 
“Our agreement is to / 
pressure on (the cosmeti-' 
try)." she told a news col 
T he agreement was a s? 
most EC capitals L - 
opposed a ban as recent. - 
weekend. Germany 
nmark were the only 
enter the talks backing ti ' 
tive European Comi. > 
proposal that a ban was % 
way to promote the * 
alternative testing roedk 
diplomats said Britain. ' 
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